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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 
The accompanying engraving is from a fine 
drawing made expressly fur us, by Mr. Kilburn, 
and represents the Church of the First Univer- 
salist Society, which stands at the corner of 
State and Main Streets, Cambridgeport, in a 
conspicuous position. In everything bat the 
frame and boarding it is a new church, entirely 
remodelled from the old church erected in 1822. 
The old building was raised, and a new brick 
basement built ; the, interior has been arranged 
on a new and peculiar plan, a fine organ placed 
in a recess at the rear, the interior walls frescoed, 
and the windows furnished with tinted diamond 
es. The exterior is very striking, the steeple 
ag a model of grate, designed by J. W. Sil- 
loway, of Boston, the architect employed in 
building the new church. The history of this 
church is quite interesting. The society was or- 
ganized in 1821, and met in the old Franklin 
schoolhouse, since removed to Somerville. Rev. 
Hosea Ballou delivered the first lecture before 
this society, and they were continued, principall 
by him, twice a week until a preacher was called. 
On the 17th of September, 1821, Thomas Ma- 
son, Peter Tufts, Jr., and Josiah Oakes were ap- 
pointed a committee to see what encourage- 


ment there was to build a house, and to seleet a 
draft for the house. The Legislature granted an 
act of incorporation February 9, 1822. The 
draft repo by the committee having been ac- 
cepted, preparations were immediately made for 
commencing the work, and the corner-stone was 
laid June 24, 1822, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Prayers wero offered up by Rev. Mr. Kent and 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore, and an address de- 
livered by Rev. Mr. Dickinson. Last year, on 
breaking up the stone foundation, to prepare for 
the new building, the contents of the original 
corner-stone were brought to light. The stone 
was in the northeast corner, and contained in a 
small cavity a silver plate, on which was en- 
graved the following :—‘‘ The Corner-Stone of 
this edifice, desi “| for the service of Almight 
God, and erected by the First Universalist Soci- 
ety in Cambridgeport, was laid in Masonic form, 
by Amicable Lodge, R. W. John Tarbell, Mas- 
ter, in the year of Christ 1822, and of light 
5822.” On the back of this plate was inscribed, 
“James Munroe, President, U. S. A, John 
Brooks, Governor of M hasetts, Th 
Mason, Peter Tufts, Jr., Josiah Mason, Jr., Com- 
mittee for erecting the building.” The Cam- 
bridge Chronicle says: “The dedication of the 
edifice took 
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The sermon was preached by Brother Hosea Bal- 
lou, of Boston, who took for his text the 23d 
verse of the 14th chapter of D . The 
services concluded with a prayer by Brother Ja- 
cob Frieze, an anthem, and the benediction. The 
Universalist Magazine of that date states that 
‘the feelings of the society were highly gratified 
to behold a numerous assembly present, who 
evinced by their decorum and attention a deep 
interest in the services. In this house simplicity, 
neatness and elegance are combined ; which man- 
ifest a true economy in the architect and propri- 
etors. An elegant chandelier, from the glass 
manufactory in Cambridge, adds much beauty to 
the house. The position of the building renders 
it a great ornament to Cambri igeport,’—so they 
thought in 1822. The whole cost of the land 
and meeting-house was $9430.08, to pay which 
pews were sold amounting to $8946—the bal- 
ance due the treasurer was paid in pews. In 
1839 the original society, in consideration of im- 
provements to be made, placed the whole pro 
erty in the hands of a corporation styled ‘The 
Proprietors of the First Universalist Meeting- 
nouse in Cambridge.’ During this year the deep, 
heavy galleries were taken away, and the floor 
was run across from their location, making room 
fora vestry and lyceum room in the lower story ; 
and other alterations made. In 1849 the society 
was styled the “First Universalist Society in 
Cambridge ’—its present name. Rev. Thomas 
Whittemore was the first pastor of this church. 
He commenced to preach April 28, 1822, and re- 
mained till May 29, 1831. Rev. Samuel P. Skin- 
ner, his successor, commenced in June, 1831, 
and remained but one year. Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige was settled July 8, 1832, and continued to 
July 1, 1839. For more than three years there 
was no minister settled, the pulpit being — 
by different clergymen. v. Lemuel Willis 
began to preach October, 1842, and continued till 
September 28, 1845. Rev. L. J. Fletcher was 
settled from January 1, 1846, to May, 1848. 
Rev. Edwin A. Eaton preached from Jan , 1849, 
to May, 1852; he was succeeded June 2, 1853, 
Rev. Charles A. Skinner, the present pastor.” 
he re-building having been completed on a lib- 
eral scale, at a cost of $11,000, church was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremony, January 
26th of the present year. We find in a number 
of the “ Trumpet and Universalist Magazine,” 
the following minute description of the new 
steeple, the characteristic feature of the edifice : 
“ From a large porch—of the height of the main 
building—finished with heavy entablatures, pilas- 
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ters, columns, and balustrades, rises a clock sec- 
tion, from three of the sides of which project 
large tablets to receive the dials. Imm —_ 
upon this is the bell section, which is finis 
with Ionic pilasters, entablatures, ete. At the 
base of this section and over the angles of the 
one below, stand four large vases. Upon the bell 
section is another, octagonal in plan, in each of 
the eight sides of which are semi-circular headed 
windows filled with lights of diamond-shaped 
lass, around the base of this section, and over 
the eight Ionic pilasters below are vases dec- 
orated to agree with the eral finish of the 
work. From the top of the octagonal section 
rises the spire, which is at two points in its height 
pierced on each of its eight sides with circu 
windows. The angles of the spire are finished 
with heavy beds terminating at the top with a 
finely carved finial, the whole being surmoanted 
by a richly-gilded vane, the top of which stands 
some 140 (or more) feet from the grading about 
the edifice.” The organ recently pl in the 
church was manufactured by Messrs. Simmons 
& Willcox, of Boston, and was first tested in the 
presence of a large and delighted audi on 
the 14th of July. The Cambridge Chronicle of 
July 16th published a minute description of this 
noble instrument. The case is of the Grecian 
style of architecture, and is painted in different 
colors to correspond with the fresco painting in 
the charch, with which it harmonizes admirably, 
and makes a perfect finish —with its noble gilded 
pipes and other ornaments—to the chancel end 
of the house. The organ contains two rows of 
ote. notes each ; two octaves of pe- 
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and 
will of the performer. 
al Organ contains two stops, the double open 
diapason ‘and the bourdon, each 16 feet stops. 
Preparations have been made for six additional 
stops of 56 pipes each, which can be placed with- 
in the organ at any time herereafter. We con- 
gratulate the society on their acquisition of so fine 
a specimen of art as a helpmeet in their worship. 
They are entitled to all praise for their liberal 
outlay of money in beautifying that section of 
the city with so fine a church edifice, and placing 
therein a work of art that will reflect honor 
on their good taste, and will be a gratification to 
themselves and generations yet to come. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE OLD BUTLER’S STORY. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


“ Tut's true for you, miss, she is indeed the 
sweetest bride one could look at on a summer’s 
morning. Ah, how lonesome the place is now 
that she is gone ; but there will be sunshine in 
the new home that receives her. Something 
told me how it would all end when Colonel 
Fielding came here last Christmas on a visit to 
the gineral. I was waiting at the table, and sure 
*twas easy to see that the colonel had eyes and 
ears only for Miss Ethel.” 

Turning from the open window, where I had 
been watching the departure of the bridal party 
until the last carriage disappeared down the 
winding avenue, I observed a tear on the old 
man’s cheek as he bowed his head to hide his 
emotion. Darbey Doyle was a privileged person 
in the household of General Granger, whose 
guest I had been for several weeks, and from the 
first I felt an instinctive regard for the old butler, 
all worthy of esteem as he was. 

“You appear to be much attached to your 
dear young lady, as you call her, Darbey,” I 
remarked. 

“ Attached to her?” he repeated ; “I would 
lay down my life for her, God bless her! This 
very morning, when she was going away a happy 
bride, she came to me, as I stood silent and sor- 
rowful by the door, and putting her little snowy 
hand into mine, left a kiss as tender as a daugh- 
ter’s on my old cheek, and all the while the tears 
were glistening like diamonds on her bridal robe. 
Through many a dark day her bright presence 
has been a blessing to me—her sweet words ever 
falling on my withered heart like heaven’s dew. 
You'll be returning home this afternoon, miss,” 
he said, after a pause, “and I promised to tell 
you before you left, a little story about meself, 
and how Miss Ethel, that was, came to be 
adopted by the gineral and his good lady. It is 
along story and a sorrowful one, and perhaps 
you'll get tired of listening before it is half 
finished.” 

“ Indeed, Darbey, it will be a pleasure to me 
to hear you relate anything that concerns your- 
self,” I returned. “It is Mrs. Granger’s desire 
that I should hear from your own lips the story 
of the parentage of her adopted daughter. But 
in gratifying me, I fear that you may distress 
yourself, by recurring to events which sorrow has 
rendered sacred.” 

“ You are very kind, miss, to listen to an old 
man, and I’ll make the story as short as possible, 
80 as not to tax your patience.” 

Drawing his hand slowly across his forehead, 
as if the action assisted his memory, he began : 

“It is now forty long years since I became a 
butler to Sir Bryan O'Neill, in dear old Ireland. 
Sir Bryan’s estate was a beautiful place intirely. 
The grand old castle covered with ivy from the 
highest turret down to the smooth-shaven lawn ; 
the demesne with its ancient trees that had shel- 
tered many a generation of the noble family ; 
the serpentine river that wound away through 
the grounds until it was lost in the woods. Ah, 
it is no wonder that Mountmain Castle was the 
pride of all the country around. ’Tis there you 
would see the deer skipping about as if they had 
a presentiment that their noble owner belonged 
to a race that could boast of having in their 
veins the blood of one of the great kings of 
Munster, who was baptized by St. Patrick him- 
self. But it isn’t for me to think of describing a 
place that I never saw the eaquals of yet, and 
I’ve thravelled far and wide from Killmalone to 
Botany Bay. But don’t think that I went to the 
last place at the expense of the government. 
Faix, no; but a love for the salt water made a 
sailor of me before I anchored down into quict 
life at Mountmain Castle. 

“Sir Bryan was married to a beautiful Eng- 
lish lady ; but she was too proud and cold in 
herself to be loved by the tenantry and servants, 
while Sir Bryan was followed by blessings wher- 
ever he went. They had one daughter, Miss 
Grace; and well did her name suit her, for she 
was all grace and sweetness. QO, then, wasn’t 
she the beauty to look upon, with her long gold- 
en hair, cheeks like roses, and eyes laughing and 
blue as the summer skies? Pride was a feeling 


unknown to Miss Grace ; yet it would have been 
better for her if she took after Lady O'Neill in 
that respect, and kept her inferiors at a proper 
distance. But there’s no use in fighting against 
one’s nature, and hers was a mixture of playful- 
ness and merriment. 


“Twelve years had slipped by unnoticed, for 
they passed away in sunshine, and left no dark 
shadow in their track. In the meantime, I had 
married a clean, likely girl, and was the happy 
father of two rosy boys. My wife lived in the 
village with her old father, and I still remained 
at the castle, hoping in time to save enough to 
purchase a snug little farm, where, with my Nora 
and the children, I would be as happy as the 
days were long. 

“ All this time Miss Grace had been receiving 
her edication at home in the castle, masters com- 
ing all the way from Dublin to teach her 
branches of larnin’ that went beyant the under- 
standing of her two governesses. She was now 
sixteen, and Sir Bryan carried herself and Lady 
O’ Neill to spend the winter in Paris. There was 
many a red eye in the castle that day, when Miss 
Grace came and wished us all good-by, not 
thinking it beneath her to shake hands with the 
under house-maids. They returned home after 
being away a little over a year. Iler gay Paris 
life made no change in Miss Grace, and she took 
to her old ways again, riding about on her Ara- 
bian pony, or sailing in the little pleasure-boat 
that Sir Bryan had built on purpose for herself. 
But Lady O'Neill was no longer contented with 
the quiet life at the castle ; so from that hour the 
place was like a hotel, with visitors and strangers 
from foreign parts that they had met with on 
their thravels. To be sure Miss Grace had a 
power of suitors, but she turned a deaf ear to 
them all; and I’ve heard tell that when she was 
in Paris she refused two lords, one after the 
other. Sir Bryan and Lady O’Neill never in- 
terfered with her, but let her have her own way, 
for she was the idol of their hearts. 

“Well, they weren’t many months at home, 
when, to the great joy of Sir Bryan, his lady 
presented him with a son and heir. Though he 
loved Miss Grace with all the strength of his 
heart, yet a new light shone in his eyes when he 
held in his arms the son that was given to him 
so late in life, and breathed his thanks to Heaven 
that the honored name of O’Neill would still be 
heard in the halls of his ancestors when he him- 
self was gathered to his forefathers. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the love that Miss Grace 
bestowed upon her little brother, who had de- 
prived her of the heirship to Mountmain Castle. 
But she never seemed to value wealth, and 
would be as contented in a cottage as a castle if 
her soul was nourished with love. Ah, could she 
then have known that the innocent babe gathered 
to her young heart would grow up a stranger to 
a sister’s devotion, that his infant lips would 
never lisp her name, his ears never hear it repeat- 
ed— But I’m wandering away from my story. 

“Not long after this there came to the castle 
as fine a looking young gentleman as ever I set 
my two eyes upon. He had come all the way 
from America, and was making the tour of Eu- 
rope, when he became acquainted with Sir Bry- 
an in Paris, and as one would suppose, he fell in 
love with Miss Grace at once. He was a great 
favorite with Sir Bryan and Lady O’Neill, and 
they gave him a warm invitation to the castle ; 
so that when he came to sec the lakes of Killar- 
ney he posted down to Mountmain, and sure his 
heart had thravelled on there before him. Well, 
there he remained, as if held by golden chains. 
The marriage was as good as settled in the ser- 
vants’ hall, and Lucy, Miss Grace’s waiting 
maid, put off her own wedding with the coach- 
man, 60 as to be married at the same time with 
her dear young lady, she said. 

“To make a long story short, he proposed for 
Miss Grace’s hand; but Sir Bryan wouldn’t 
promise him her hand unless he agreed to remain 
in the old country as long as Lady O’Neill or 
himself lived. Through love for her, who was 
more to him than all the rest of the world put 
together, he consented, though he owned it was 
a hard thing to part from his friends and country 
perhaps for ever. To the surprise of all, Miss 

race refused this offer also, giving as a reason, 

that she didn’t love him well enough to become 
his wife, and that she would never pledge her 
hand unless her heart went with it. The poor 
young genileman looked down-hearted cnough, 
and he would have left the place at once ; but 
Sir Bryan insisted that he should remain, think- 
ing that before long her feelings would change, 
and that all would end as they wished. 

“ Well, the first birthday of the young mastcr, 
as the servants called the little Bryan, was ap- 
proaching. As it happened, there was a power 
of visitors at the castle for weeks before, spend- 
ing their time fishing and hunting, and enjoying 
all kinds of diversions. All employed on the es- 


tate were to have a holiday ; a grand feast was 
to be spread out under the trees in the demesne, 
and as for the boys and girls in the village, their 
heads were half turned at the thought of the 
iligant dance they would have on the lawn be- 
fore the very eyes of the gintry. 

“Well do I remember Sir Bryan as he sat at 
the foot of his table that morning, his fine open 
face beaming with kindness, and the quiet smiles 
around his mouth showing that happiness and 
contentment made their home in his heart. More 
than once I saw him glancing fondly at his beau- 
tiful lady as she chatted gaily across the table 
with an English lord, while Miss Grace’s patient 
lover sat silent, his eyes fixed on the door, watch- 
ing to see her sweet face appearing there. My 
dear master, little did he think that before anoth- 
er minute the black shadow of sorrow would fall 
upon him, shutting out the blessed light of peace 
from his eyes. There sat my lady looking as 
proud as a queen, and O, how soon her haughty 
head was humbled in the dust. I was standing 
back of her chair when the servant returned who 
was sent to let Miss Grace know that the com- 
pany were waiting breakfast for her. She went 
up to Sir Bryan and said in a low, trembling 
voice, that her young lady was nowhere to be 
seen, but that a letter directed to Sir Bryan was 
found on her dressing-table. 

“The dear child,’ said Sir Bryan, with a 
fond smile, taking the letter without noticing the 
girl’s troubled manner. ‘What new piece of 
merriment is this? All archness—all archness,’ 
he repeated, half aloud. 

“With a smiling apology to his guests he 
opened the letter. All of a sudden his face 
flushed up ; then he turned as white as if the life 
was leaving him, and with a deep groan he fell 
heavily from his chair. Some of the gentlemen 
lifted him up, while Lady O’Neill hung over him 
half distracted with grief and fear, crying : 

“*O, my child! my child! where is she? 
What has happened to my darling Grace ?” 

“ He heard her, and seemed to recover himself 
at once. 

*«* Ethel,’ he said, in a voice so hollow that I 
scarcely knew it was the master that was speak- 
ing, ‘ Ethel, let me never hear her name again. 
Would to God that death had taken her before 
she had lived to merit a father’s malediction.’ 
Turning to the wondering guests, he added, with 


a smile—O, such a smile, my heart faints within , 


me to think of it: ‘ My friends, the missing one 
fled this morning to wed the groom that attend- 
ed to your horses yesterday.’ He sank back 
speechless into the chair, while the poor mother 
was taken to her room in hysterics. 

“The guests withdrew at once, all but Miss 
Grace’s lover, who looked the very picture of 
hopeless sorrow. Noticing that I remained in 
the room, he motioned to me kindly to leave them 
alone. I did so with a foreboding heart, but 
waited outside, not knowing how I might be 
wanted. For two long, dreary hours not a sound 
was heard within. At length, when the door 
opened, Sir Bryan tottered out, leaning on his 
kind, faithful young friend. My poor master, 
the terrible smile passed from his face; and 
while I thanked Heaven that his reason hadn’t 
deserted him, it pierced me to the heart to read 
the tale of suffering written there. They went 
up stairs and I heard them parting on the pas- 
sage above, Sir Bryan going towards my lady’s 
chambers; then all was as still as if death was 
under the roof. Ah, it would have been a hap- 
piness to the father and mother mourning to- 
gether in their ancient apartments, if their once 
idolized daughter was mouldering in her coffin, 
rather than that she should have disgraced the 
noble line of the O’Neills. O, what a change a 
few hours had made. Before evening but one 
of all the visitors remained at the castle; to be 
sure it was little comfort they could offer at such 
an hour, and perhaps they felt that the calm of 
solitude would have been a welcome and sooth- 
ing balm to the wounded hearts of their late 
happy host and hostess. ,; 

“ Of course there was an end to the fun and 
feasting that the whole village had been looking 
furward to for many a long day; but no one 
thought of that now, for pity was uppermost in 
every heart for Sir Bryan in his trouble. ‘To tell 
the truth, many a one would be glad to see my 
lady’s proud head lowered, if it was done with- 
out hurt or harm to anybody else. But when 
the first great shock was over, she was more 
haughty than ever, while the poor master was 
all broken down with the heavy sorrow that was 
lying cold upon his heart. Wherever I turned 
that sorrowful day, I heard nothing but bad 


wishes sent as wedding gifts after Jimmy Drake, 
the impudent thief of a groom that had bewitched 
Miss Grace. Poor young creature! Not one of 
us but said that Jimmy must have managed some 
way or another to drop a love powder into her 
tay, maybe, and after that she would follow him 
through fire and water, iligant young lady as she 
was. 

“ Well, I said that one of the visitors re- 
mained ; yes, the young American gentleman, 
who was paying his addresses to Miss Grace, 
staid with Sir Bryan to the very last. One week 
after, when Sir Bryan was going away to thravel 
on the continent, he was seated in the carriage 
beside him. It would melt the heart of a stone 
to see my dear master, as he stood upon the lawn 
before getting into the carriage, turn slowly 
round with a melancholy gaze at the old pile, as 
if something whispered to him that he was look- 
ing his last upon it, and the servants standing by 
silently weeping. At that moment, what should 
come bounding towards him but Miss Grace’s 
pet fawn? With a smothered groan and trem- 
bling from head to foot he stepped into the car- 
riage, where sat my lady looking unmoved and 
giving orders to the nurse, who was beside her 
with the young heir of Mountmain in her arms. 
Just before the carriage passed the gates, Sir 
Bryan leaned out and again gave a parting look 
at the old home, which had been his heaven of 
happiness through a long life—his purgatory of 
suffering in a few short days. While I blessed 
that sad face when I saw it again, a shiver went 
through my heart, well knowing what a bad 
sign it was for one to look back that was going 
on @ journey. 

“ After that the castle was shut up, and but 
a few of the old servants retained to take care of 
the place, and with a sigh for past times, I tarned 
to the new life opening before me. My Nora’s 
father was now sleeping beneath the daises in the 
churchyard, and in the same holy ground her 
mother and my own dear parents were laid. 
Heaven rest all their souls in glory! 

“With the savings of years I was able to lease 
a small farm and stock it without delay; but by 
the time I was comfortably settled, there came 
the sorrowful account of Sir Bryan’s death at 
Rome. ‘He died of a slow fever,’ his physicians 
said. A slow fever! if ever a heart was broken 
by sorrow, that heart was Sir Bryan O’Neill’s. 
Ah, sad as was this news, we were half prepared 
to hear it, for ever since Sir Bryan went away, 
the banshee was heard wailing all round the 
castle in the dead of the night. We never could 
learn whether he forgave his misguided daughter 
or not, and from the morning that she disap- 
peared, nothing was ever heard of her; but as 
time wore on the matter ceased to be talked 
about. Lady O’Neill remaining in England, 
where she intended to bring up her young son, 
Mountmain Castle soon had the appearance of 
being deserted, no footstep ever waking the 
echoes that were left to sleep undisturbed in its 
grand old halls. 

“Six years of unclouded happiness shed their 
sunshine upon our little home, when the old 
agent died who had been appointed by Sir Bryan 
himself, leaving his place to be filled by one of 
the greatest tyrants, since the days of Nero, that 
ever profaned the earth with his presence. It 
didn’t take long for him to set his greedy eyes 
upon the little farm that my care and labor had 
made, for its size, the most productive in the 
parish, Ina shorter time still he discovered a 
flaw in the lease that gave it to me, and, with the 
first feclings of hatred that ever burned in my 
heart towards one of God’s creatures, I received 
his orders to quit the home where I had hoped 
to end my days. I will pass over the months 
that followed, when every good feeling was with- 
ered up in my heart, and never a prayer passed 
my lips, for my tongue refused to utter the holy 
words, ‘forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ God be praised 
that led me away from temptation, and opened 
my heart to the blessed influence of religion, till 
every cvil thought vanished, as darkness fades 
before the light. Then, and not till then, did I 
begin life anew, praying to Heaven to forgive 
him who had deprived a happy family of their 
home to bestow it on one of his followers. 

“As Nora had some knowledge of business, 
there was nothing left for us to do now but to 
open a little shop in the village; so we rented 
one that was kept by her father in former days. 
The good will of all Mountmain was ours ; again 
prosperity was smiling on our way, and content- 
ment, like a wandering dove, flew in at our door. 
But it pleased God, blessed be his holy will! to 
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send us our portion of troubles in this world, to 
make us remember what poor dependent crea- 
tures we are. For some time I felt that the 
storm that was sweeping over the land, from one 
end to the other, was destined to wreck us with 
the countless other families who had seen all 
they possessed swept away. , these were fear- 
ful times, wher death and famine went hand in 
hand through all the land, leaving sorrow 
and ruin in their track. A year from the 
day that we went to live in the village, the closed 
shutters of our little shop showed the neighbors 
that good fortune had deserted Darbey Doyle as 
well as the rest of them. It made our hearts 
sick to see the misery and suffering around us ; 
but we had reason to be grateful, for the good 
Lord kept want and sickness from our door. 


“Twas at this sad time that I determined to 
try my fortune in America. Mine was the break- 
ing heart the day that I was forced to part from 
my darlings, yet for their sakes a smiling face hid 
the darkness within—dark, dark it was, cold and 
dark. Didn’t I see my children scattered, one 
here, and one there, among our poor friends, and 
their sorrowing mother going out in service to 
help support them! We parted; I tore myself 
from their arms, and running along the road to 
be the sooner out of their sight, every sob and 
cry sent after me ‘were like so many daggers in 
my heart. 

“ I was thravelling from Mountmain to Cork 
on foot, and from that sweet city I intended to 
take shipping for New York. Well, it was the 
last day of my journey, and worn and weary I 
thravelled on, thinking of the past and gone, of 
the happy days that had passed away like a 
dream, the weeping wife and children I left be- 
hind me, and whose kisses were yet fresh on my 
lips. Though my heart was full, for a moment 
its sorrows were forgotten, while a feeling of pity 
stole over it at the sight of a poor woman, on tho 
road before me, with a heavy load upon her back. 
She seemed ready to sink to the ground with 
weariness, while every now and then she would 
be obliged to lay down the basket that she was 
carrying. Weak and tired as I was, I was unable 
to give her any assistance, and having to stop to 
rest myself, she was out of sight when I started 
again on my way. I hadn’t gone far, though, 
when a sudden turn in the road brought meclose 
beside her, as she sat on the wayside picking the 
thorns out of her bare feet. The hood of her 
blue cloth cloak had fallen over her face, shading 
it from view; but with surprise I noticed her 
small white feet, and my heart melted with pity 
when I saw the blood trickling slowly from one 
of them. I could no longer bear to leave the 
poor thing to struggle on under her heavy bur- 
den, and with a few kind words I offered to help 
her. She raised her head as if to thank me, the 
hood fell back, and the minute I looked in her 
face I knew her; changed as she was, I knew 
Miss Grace. 

“*O, my God! it is Miss Grace!’ When I 
uttered the words she started wildly up, and the 
next minute fell fainting on the ground. Trem- 
bling with grief to see her reduced to such a state, 
I lifted her gently, and rushing to the spring that 
flowed across the road, I sprinkled her pale, 
sweet face with the cool, refreshing water. O, 
what were my feelings as I bent over her, think- 
ing of the time when she used to ride through 
Mountmain on her little pony, and her footman 
in livery following her, while the women, spin- 
ning at their doors, would bless her as she 
passed! Ah, could Sir Bryan look down from 
his home in heaven, and see his ‘fair one with 
the golden locks,’ as he loved to call her, lying 
senseless on the roadside, and the golden locks 
now sprinkled with the white emblems of sorrow 
and care. While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind, she opened her eyes and sighed 
heavily. She knew me at once, and my pres- 
ence brought back all that she had lost. O, 
then how she cried; I thought her tears would 
never stop flowing ; I was crying myself like a 
child, for it would be the hard heart that would 
remain unmoved before the agony of that dar- 
ling young lady. It was a painful thing to me to 
be answering the plain truth to all her questions 
about the way that Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill 
bore her elopement and marriage, when every 
sad reply made her sob and cry as if her heart 
would break. 

“ At last, when her grief seemed to have spent 
itself, I ventured to ask her if she would allow 
me to carry her basket for her. Thanking me in 
trembling tones, she said that she would be grate- 
fal for my assistance, being too weak and tired 
to carry it any farther herself. She lived about 


a quarter of a mile distant, and as we went 
along, of her own accord, she gave me an ac- 
count of the unhappy life she had been leading 
for seven long years. She had taken a foolish 
fancy to Jimmy Drake, she said, and poor young 
innocent as she was, she thought him as perfect 
as man could be, and only wanting wealth to 
make him a gentleman. She soon found to her 
cost how deceived she had been in him, but re- 
pentance came too late; when she fled from 
Mountmain Castle, she parted forever with hap- 
piness, in exchange for misery and suffering. 
After being married to him in a neighboring 
town, they went to Cork to live, where the small 
sum of money she possessed supported them for 
awhile. Time passed on, and as all the letters 
she had written to Sir Bryan and Lady O'Neill 
were returned unopened, poverty at length forced 
her to apply for assistance to her rich relatives 
both in England and Ireland. But their unfeel- 
ing answers to her touching letters were more 
painful to her sensitive nature than if they had re- 
mained silent and indifferent. Knowing how Sir 
Bryan and Lady O’Neill idolized their daughter, 
Jimmy hoped that after a while they would open 
loving arms to her; but when he became con- 
vinced that she had wounded their pride too 
deeply to be forgiven, then he began by slow tor- 
ture to revenge himself on the poor, hapless 
young lady for his disappointment in not receiv- 
ing the great fortune that he had ail along been 
expecting. He brought her soon after to this 
wild country place, and here she had been living 
ever since, leading the life of a slave between 
him and his mother. All the rough work of the 
fields was done by her tender hands, and their 
produce brought home on her back for the dis- 
tance of half a mile; this was her employ- 
ment when I met her. 

“While she was speaking, her whole manner 

seemed to have lost its natural gentleness ; a kind 
of wildness in her look plainly showed that 
despair was the only feeling left in her heart. So 
I thought ; but when I told her how surprised I 
was that she should continue to live with him and 
endure such cruel usage, when with the edication 
she had received she could support herself com- 
fortably, a soft light dawned in her eyes, the bit- 
terness of her tones melted into sweeiness as she 
said : 
“* Ah, Darbey, 1am a mother. Heaven has 
given me two darling children. For their sakes 
I endure all my sufferings uncomplainingly.’ 
Then clasping her hands, and zaising her stream- 
ing eyes to heaven, she cried: ‘O, my father! 
my father! I deserve all this pain and punish- 
ment for the sorrow I brought on you and—’ 
She broke down with grief. 

“For many minutes nothing was heard but her 
low, moaning sobs, and the blackbirds and 
thrushes singing for very happiness, as she often 
had done in the blessed days that had passed 
away forever. It wrung my heart to see her ag- 
ony; but when I attempted to comfort her, she 
said in a choking Voice: 

“*O, let me weep! For seven long years 
these tears have been frozen in my heart.’ 

“ Yet in the height of her grief she inquired in 
her own kind way for Nora and the children, and 
when she heard of our troubles, with her sweet, 
hopeful words she cheered my sinking heart, and 
made the future look ‘brighter before me. By 
this time we had arrived at a liitle cabin on the 
side of the road, and turning to me, she said, 
with a smile: ‘ That is my castle, Darbey.’ 


Once before I had seen just such another 
smile, and that was on Sir Bryan’s face tho 
morning that his happiness received its death- 
stroke. We now stood ontside the cabin door, 
which was partly open. She asked me to stay 
and rest myself; but as I glanced in and saw 
Mr. Jimmy sitting inside smoking his pipe by 
the fire, I didn’t dare to trust myself in his pres- 
ence, for the hot blood of anger was rushing 
through my veins, and a desire to revenge the 
wrongs of her who stood weeping before me 
burning in my heart. So I laid down the basket 
of potatoes, which was no light load, and hold- 
ing my hat in my hand, I turned, half choked 
with grief, to Miss Grace and said : 

***Good-by, Miss Grace.’ I couldn’t bring 
myself to call her by her married name. ‘ Good- 
by, Miss Grace, dear, and may Heaven's smile 
light upon you night and day ; and may the sor- 
rowful tears you have shed here on earth, be 
shining gems in the crown of glory that awaits 
you in a better world.’ 

“Her trembling hand, cold as death, was in 
mine, her lips moved, but her eyes alone ex- 
pressed what her tongue failed to utter. 1 bowed 


my head as if I was receiving the blessing of an 
angel ; then in silence and tears, on both sides, 
we parted. 

“ Six weeks after, I landed in New York with 
but one shilling in my pocket and nowhere to lay 
my head. After wandering about the great city 
all day long, at last, tired, weak and hungry, I 
turned into an iligant private street, where all the 
houses looked like palaces, and sat down on a 
door-step to rest myself. I wasn’t there many 
minutes, when a gentleman came down the street 
and turned to come up the steps. He was a fine 
looking man of about thirty, with a mild, 
thoughtful look, but there was that in his face 
that sadly showed his heart contained a haunted 
chamber, through which the ghost of a lost love 
flitted continually. As he stood before me I re- 
membered him at once, for it was no other than 
the American gentleman who was at Mountmain 
Castle for so long a time. I took hope from the 
recollection of his former kindness of manner, 
and yet half doubting I said: ‘ Mr. Yielding, I 
believe you don’t know me, sir?’ 

“He looked at me for a minute or more with 
a pleasant, inquiring smile, saying that though 
my features were familiar, he could not bring to 
his mind where he had seen me before. When I 
spoke of Mountmain Castle he started, his lips 
quivered, and a deep flush passed over his face, 
leaving it almost deathlike in its paleness. After 
a little while he remembered me, and on learning 
that I was without friends and money, he kindly 
brought me into his uncle’s house, where he was 
then on a visit. Two days after, he returned to 
his father’s plantation in Louisiana. He never 
married, and now that his widowed father is 
dead, he lives alone in the home of his boyhood. 
The day after I met him, he himself came here 
to Staten Island with me, and through his recom- 
mendations I was at once employed by Gineral 
Granger, and with him I’ve been living ever 
since. 

“ At the end of a year, besides being able to 
send for my wife and children, I had a swect 
little cottage neatly furnished to receive them. 
O, what a new life thrilled my heart as the time 
drew near when I would again fold my darlings 
in my arms. I could scarcely regret having ever 
perted from them, so joyful did I feel at the 
thought of meeting them so soon. One blessed 
Sunday morning I got up at daybreak, and the 
first thing I did was to go to the window and 
look out upon the bay, in hopes of seeing some 
signs of the ship that I had been watching for 
days and nights. Buta heavy white mist hung 
over land and sea, and shrouded every object 
from view. It was a sultry summer morning, 
and as I sat by the open window I fell into a 
sleep as calm as an infant’s, and dreamed that I 
was with my loved ones again. The church 
bells were filling the air with their music, when I 
awoke to see a beautiful ship lying at anchor di- 
rectly opposite the mansion. The sun had lifted 
up the shroud of mist, and the bay was sparkling 
like a sea of glory, while the skies bent blue and 
smiling over all. Rubbing my eyes again and 
again to make sure that I wasn’t dreaming, and 
seeing the ship still before me, like a swan rest- 
ing upon the waters, I caught up my hat and 
hurried down to the quarantine grounds to learn 
her name. I was almost beside myself with joy 
when I was told it was the Ocean Queen; but 
while I inwardly thanked God for her safe arri- 
val, my heart grew cold within me on hearing 
one of the custom-house officers carelessly re- 
marking that several deaths had occurred on 
board daring the passage. As I stood there, trying 
to get the better of my fears, the captain’s boat 
put off from the ship, and trembling in every 
limb, I stood beside it when it touched the shore. 
As the sailors got out of the boat I sprang for- 
ward on seeing a cousin of Nora’s among them, 
and grasping him by his two hands, I gasped : 
‘ For God's sake, Andy, tell me how are my wife 
and children !’ 

“The poor fellow turned the color of death, 
the big tears stood in his eyes as he bowed his 
head without uttering a word. At that moment 
I knew of my affliction qs well as if he had told 
me all, while there came over me that strange 
feeling that often makes us seek to inflict decper 
wounds in our bleeding hearts, and, with forced 
calmness, I told him to hide nothing from me— 
that I was prepared to hear the worst. Then his 
words burned into my brain as he told me that 
the fever had carried off all my children ; and 
when their stricken mother saw the last of her 
loved ones lowered into the sea, she looked to 
Heaven and prayed that she may soon meet them 
in glory. She was then lying between life and 


death, having been seized by the fatal malady. 
A darkness like death fell upon me, and when 
I again became conscious I was lying on a bed 
in my lonely cottage, Mrs Granger sitting beside 
me like an angel of goodness. I couldn’t bear 
the sight of the bright sun smiling in at the open 
window, and the little birds singing in the garden 
outside seemed mocking my grief. I even 
wished to see the whole world covered with dark- 
ness, for in that first dire hour of agony, my 
heart grew insensible to the woes of others—it 
rebelled against its own. But Mrs. Granger, 
God bless her, saved me from going mad ; and, 
as I listened to her kind voice teaching me to be 
resigned to the will of Heaven, I covered my 
face with my hands and wept tears of sorrow and 
repentance. 

“‘ After spending three weeks in the hospital, 
my darling wife came home to me looking the 
shadow of her former self. The poor woman 
drooped and pined away like a bird robbed of 
its young; my love couldn’t save her, and before 
a year her prayer was granted—she clasped her 
angels in heaven. When my poor Nora returned 
from the hospital, she brought with her a lovely 
little girl about seven years. Then I found that 
shortly after I left the country Jimmy Drake de- 
serted his wife and children; but whatever his 
plans were, they were never carried out, for the 
steamer, in which he went as a deck hand, was 
wrecked on her way to Bristol, and every soul 
on board perished. His unfortunate wife sold 
some trinkets that she p , unknown to her 
tormentors, and which she kept through all her 
poverty as sacred relics of happy days gone for- 
ever. It was thus that she was enabled to take 
passage in the Ocean Queen for New York, 
where she hoped to support her two children by 
the exercise of her accomplishments. Alas! 
she and her youngest child were the very first to 
be attacked by the fever on board the luckless 
ship, and when the cold hand of death was laid 
upon her, she gave her little Ethel to my wife, 
who watched and tended her to the last. When 
my poor Nora was taken from the troubles of 
this world, Mrs. Granger adopted the lonely 
child, and, from that day to this, both the gineral 
and Mrs. Granger love her as if she was their own. 

“Well, as I said before, when Colonel Yield- 
ing came here last Christmas, I knew it would 
end in a marriage. The colonel loved at first 
sight, and Miss Ethel wasn’t slow in returning 
his affection, But, to cut a long story short, 
who should arrive from Europe, after two years, 
absence, but Mr. Washington Yielding, the col- 
onel’s eldest brother, and Miss Grace’s former 
lover. 

“When he beheld Miss Ethel for the first time, 
he was almost overpowered with emotion, for he 
saw in her the sweet image of his first and only 
love. It was generally believed that Miss Ethel 
was the orphan child of a deceased relative of 
Mrs. Granger; but that evening, as they all 
gathered round the drawing-room fire that blazed 
merrily in the grate, while the pale, silver moon- 
beams slept upon the carpet, at Miss Ethel’s re- 
quest, Mrs. Granger informed the two gentlemen 
all that was necessary to be known in regard to 
the parentage of her adopted daughter. She 
ceased speaking, and Mr. Yielding, taking Miss 
Ethel’s hand, put it in that of his brother’s, say- 
ing, in a husky voice, that he knew her instinct- 
ively, and that it gave him untold happiness that 
his brother won the love of one who would bless 
his existence. Then he went on to say that he 
had but just returned from a visit to Mountmain 
Castle, whither he had been invited by her youth- 
ful uncle, the present Sir Bryan O'Neill. Not 
many months had passed since Lady O’Neill 
breathed her last in London. Before ber death, 
she revealed to her son that he had a sister, tell- 
ing him that her low marriage had changed a 
mother’s love to hatred, and acknowledging thet 
Sir Bryan died blessing his absent darling. But 
her heart was hardened against her unfortunate 
daughter. Concealing the fact that Sir Bryan 
had forgiven his child, she led a life of fashion 
and gaiety, neither knowing nor caring whether 
the wronged one was living or dead, Her son 
soothed her last moments by promising to seek 
out his sister and fulfil his father’s dying wish, 
by restoring to her the large fortune to which she 
was entitled. Mr. Yielding, who had corre- 
sponded for a long time with Lady O’Neill, and 
of late years with her son, now aided the anxious 


brother in his attempts to discover the fate of his 
poor sister. All their efforts were in vain; no 
trace of her could be found, and Mr. Yielding 
returned to New York, where such unexpected 
tidings were awaiting him. 
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RALLOUWS PICTORIAL PRAWING- ROOM COMPAN ION. 


“That very night Miss Erhel wrote to her un- 
cle, and before many weeks had passed he an 
swered the letver in person. How it rejoiced my 
old heart to see him gro«n up into such a fine, 
handsome young gentleman; and though he 
bears such a striking resemblance to Lady 
O’ Neill, he bas the noble heart of his father. It 
was with tearful eyes that I refused him when he 
offered to take me back to Mountmain, for I 
longed to see it again ; but I’m an old man now, 
my days are drawing to « close, and when I lie 
down to my last sleep I hope to rest beside my 
darling wife. Yet my heart follows the merry 
bridal party that will so soon see dear old Mouut- 
main Castle ; a few short months will pass away, 
and, please God, I will be welcoming them 
back again. To be sure, I will miss young 
Sir Bryan, but there will be the happy bride and 
bridegroom, the gineral and Mrs. Granger, and 
Mr. Washington Yielding, who has my heart’s 
best gratitude and affection until it ceases to 
love.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SHIRLEY BROUGHTON. 


BY L. T. TURNER. 


“Wer.., my dear Harry, I declare you're 
handsomer than even your father was at your 
age. If Shirley doesn’t lose her heart to you at 
first sight, I shall not be a little surprised.” 

This sentence was addressed by the widow of 
Colonel Broughton’ to her only son, and as she 
ceased speaking, she dropped the eye-glass 
through which she had attentively contemplated 
his features, and gave a sigh of regret, partly to 
the memory of her husband, and partly to the 
recollection of her own departed loveliness, 
which a mirror opposite told her had sadly faded 
during the twenty-three years which had matured 
the rosy, pretty infant into the young man beside 
her 


“IT am told Shirley is rather odd, mother,” he 
observed. 

“What do you mean, my dear boy? She is 
a charming girl, with a large fortune, and you 
have been engaged toher these twelve years— 
what do you mean?” And again the eye-glass 
aided the perceptions of the fair widow. 

Harry Broughton did not explain what he 
meant, but he bit his lip and looked out of the 
window, and then his eyes wandered to his two 
sisters, the youngest of whom, Camilla, was 
lying half asleep on the sofa, her long black eye- 
lashes all but closed on the pinkest cheeks in the 
world; while the elder, Antoinette, sat apparent- 
ly reading, but occupied less with her book than 
with the subject of the conversation, of which, 
however, she gave no further sign than by meet- 
ing her brother’s glance with an arch and mean- 
ing smile. 

“ We shal) start for Scotland next week,”’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Broughton, in a displeased tone, 
fixing her gaze on the piquant countenance of 
her rebellious daughter. 

“So soon, ma?” exclaimed Camilla. And 
opening her wide blue eyes in astonishment at 
the idea of anything being perfurmed in a week, 
again resigned herself to a state of drowsy en- 
joyment not unlike that in which comfortable old 
tabbies pass the summer days. 

Antoinette said nothing, but the offending 
smile still lurked in the corners of her mouth. 

“I wonder how Gertrude has turned out,” 
thought the widow, as she withdrew her glance. 
“ She was handsomer than either of her sisters ; 
no, nothing can be handsomer than Camilla.” 
And the eye glass was permitted to rest compla- 
cently on the exquisitely proportioned form and 
beautiful face of ber youngest daughter, while a 
vague and rapid calculation of the different sort 
of match she might expect for each of the girls, 
passed through her mind. Camilla was already 
a duchess ; when a visitor entering, turned her 
thoughts into another channel. 

When Mrs. Broughton ran away to Gretna 
Green with a young officer who had only his 
commission, and married him as much from love 
of frolic as from love of the man himself, she 
acted upon impulse; but having her own rea- 
sons, in later life, for disapproving of such mo- 
tive of action, she had asserted that she never 
would, and it was her boast that she never did 
“do anything without a plan.” 

She had accordingly formed and executed a 
number of small plans with great success; but 
her expected master-stroke was to marry her son 
to his cousin Shirley, who was to inherit the 
whole of the Broughton property. In farther- 


ance of this plan, she had sent herdaughter Ger- 
trade to stay with General Broughton and his 
daughter, during her own residence in Italy, for 
Camilla’s health; accordingly her letters to her 
absent child had always contained the most mi- 
raculous accounts of Harry’s sweet temper, 
talents, and anxiety to return from the continent. 
She was now about to visit Scotland, for the 
treble purpose of reclaiming Gertrude, introdac- 
ing her son, and paying a visit to the old general ; 
who, pleased with the prospect of marrying his 
child to a Broughton, and thus keeping the prop- 
erty in the family, looked forward with eager sat- 
faction to their arrival. 

Shirley, too, anticipated with tranquil joy the 
fate which had been marked out for her in infan 
cy, and which appeared to promise all human 
happiness. She was already in love with Mrs. 
.Broughton’s descriptions of her cousin ; and for- 
getting that he was but a little fair, shy boy when 
she had last seen him, believed the ideal Harry 
to be the counterpart of the object of her 
affections. 

Lady Isabella Broughton, the general’s wife, 
ran away from him soon after her marriage, and 
her husband was for a length of time inconsol- 
able. He gave up all society, shut himself up 
in a wild, romantic place he had in Northumber- 
land, and devoted his whole attention to his 
little girl. Shirley Broughton became in conse- 
quence, at an early age, the companion and friend 
of her father. She would sit with him when he 
had letters to write, and copy in a clear, neat 
hand, dry directions respecting farm business 
and show cattle, without ever wearying or ap- 
pearing to consider it a task. 

Latin, geography and arithmetic were the 
studies pointed out to her by her father ; she had 
no governess; General Broughton cursed ac- 
complishments as the cause of a woman’s ruin ; 
but she was an excellent French scholar, and 
sketched from nature without any other assist- 
ance than what was afforded by intuitive talent. 
Such studies, however, occupied but a small por- 
tion of her time. 

Slightly formed, but well knit and vigorous in 
limb, her naturally good constitution strength- 
ened by constant exercise and the enjoyment of 
heaven's pure air, she would follow her father 
with a light step and a merry heart in most of his 
shooting excursions; and when the general 
caught sight of her glowing cheek and fearless 
eye, he felt as much tenderness and pride in her 
beauty as ever monarch in his newly crowned 
child. 

Shirley was also an incomparable horsewo- 
man; no road was too dangerous, no steed too 
spirited for her nerves, and the risk was to her a 
source of wild and intense enjoyment. With 
this being, strange and eccentric in her habits, 
romantic and enthusiastic in her disposition, 
Mrs. Broughton’s second daughter, Gertrude, 
had spent the last four years of her girlhood. 
Taken from among very worldly people at an 
age when the youthful heart is most susceptible 
of strong impressions, no wonder if Gertrude, 
whose feelings were naturally warm, became ar- 
dently attached to this strangely fascinating 
being, the first she had ever seen who was per- 
fectly natural. 

The merits of Shirley Broughton, and she had 
many, were perfections ; her faults were not such 
in the eyes of ber youthful companion. Indeed, 
the latter became gradually as much the objects 
of imitation as the more worthy points of her 
character ; for Gertrude, with the same degree of 
ardent feelings, had few of her cousin’s better 
qualities ; headstrong, rebellious, gifted with in- 
tense vanity, and with something peculiar of 
harshness and coarseness in her ill trained mind, 
she copied the habits without being able to seize 
the virtues of Shirley, and the consequence was 
such as might be expected. 

The same words and actions which acquired 
a wild charm from the native sweetness and 
originality of Shirley, became perfectly odious 
when copied by Gertrude, and the utter want of 
tact she displayed, joined with her strange man- 
ners, made her conversation as galling to the 
feelings as it was revolting to the delicacy of 
those who were her occasional associates. Even 
her cousin, who had sighed for a female compan- 
ion to share her tasks and sports, could scarcely 
be said to be fond of her present one. Before 
Gertrude had been a fortnight at Heathcote 
Lodge, Shirley heartily wished herself alone 
again, in spite of flattery, open and expressed, 
and the more silent and gratifying flattery of 
imitation. 

What did Shirley care whether others thought 


her handsome, when her father’s eyes silently 
told her how much rather he would look upon 
her countenance than on any other in the uni- 
verse? What did she care that her horseman- 
ship was admired, as long as her little Arab, 
Omar, carried her over the wild moors with the 
speed of lightning—the blue arch of heaven over 
her, and the free winds around her head ? 

At length the day of meeting arrived. Mrs. 
Broughton and her family, after being twice 
overturned, drove up the long avenue, and never, 
perhaps, did a more uncongenial party assemble 
round the dinner-table as met that night. The 
affected, worldly mother; the conceited, talk- 
ative, half French, half English Antoinette ; the 
foolish, languishing beauty Camilla; and oppo- 
site to these, the wild but graceful and noble- 
hearted Shirley, the shy, handsome Captain 
Broughton, and Gertrude, half contemptuous 
and half jealous, as she looked at the manner 
and attire of her sisters. 

Every day increased the mutually repellant 
nature of the qualities each was endowed with, 
by making them more known to each other ; and 
it was with difficulty that Mrs. Broughton con- 
cealed her dislike in order to forward a match so 
much to the advantage of her son. His sisters 
were not so cautious; Antoinette, with a keen 
perception of the ridiculous, and considerable 
talent, occupied herself daily, almost hourly, in 
ridiculing—not Shirley—she had tact enough to 
see that it would be a dangerous attempt—but 
the clumsy imitation of Gertrude she visited with 
unsparing satire; and the consequent coldness 
between the sisters drew the two cousins more 
together, and opened Shirley’s heart more to- 
wards the faulty Gertrude, than four years of 
constant companionship. 

The unheard-of insolence of her niece, who 
christened the elder and younger Misses Brough- 
ton “ the squirrel and the dormouse,”’ made their 
affectionate mother ill for two days; and the 
ejaculation of the old general, who said, on see- 
ing Antoinette and Camilla enter the apartment 
in their white ruffled morning dresses: “ I wish 
to heaven, Mrs. Broughton, you would put some- 
thing decent on those girls,” determined the 
crafty widow on making her own escape, at least, 
and leaving her son to pay his court to the eccen- 
tric bride at his leisure. To Captain Broughton 
she spoke of the errors of her niece in a kind, 
indulgent, motherly way, assuring him that she 
was convinced time and instruction, and her own 
valuable society, would make his wife all he 
could wish. Captain Broughton’s only reply 
was a deep sigh, and so they parted. 

It was agreed, after much entreaty, that Ger- 
trude should remain at Heathcote Lodge, and 
return under her brother’s escort, Mrs. Brough- 
ton, comforting herself by the refiection that, 
when once Gertrude was at home again, she 
should be able to remodel her manners. 

After the departure of the trio, the party at 
Heathcote Lodge were more happy and compan- 
ionable; but Harry Broughton was disappointed, 
and be could neither conceal it from himself nor 
from his sister, nor even in a degree trom Shir- 
ley herself. Shy, vain, and with an insupport- 
able dread of ridicule, the impression made by 
the beauty, warm-heartedness and evident affect- 
ion of his cousin, was painfully contrasted in his 
mind with what ofhers might think and say of her. 


He figured her introduced to the world—his 
world—as his wife. He imagined to himself the 
astonished stare of his well-bred friends, the 
affected disgust of his fine female acquaintancer, 
and at such moments he loathed the sight of 
Omar, hid his face from the sunshine and the 
breeze, and groaned when Shirley passed her 
fingers through the short curls of her distin- 
guished looking head—though that hand was 
small and white, and her hair bright and glossy. 

Antoinette’s letters were by no means calcu- 
lated to improve his feelings in this respect. “I 
see her,” wrote this amiable sister, “entering the 
queen's drawing-room to be presented ; all eyes 
bent upon her, all tongues murmuring her praise ; 
I see her in the Park, Omar not quietly entering 
the ride by the posts intended for that purpose, 
but franchissant les bornes (as his mistress does), 
at one leap, from long habit, which, as you 
know, is second nature. I am practising the 
song, ‘ Mein Schatz ist ein reiter,’ as 1 don’t 
doubt it will become a great favorite of yours, 
and only beg of you to be careful not to go more 
than forty miles a day, as it will be sadly. injuri- 
ous to your health and looks, frere Adonis, and 
you know that any alteration in the latter would 
bring the (gray?) hairs of my mother with sor- 
row to the grave.” 


The slave to the opinions of others retired to 
rest, full of recollections inspired by that letter. 

“From the force of habit, which is second 
nature,” he muttered, as he turned for the twen- 
tieth time on his restless pillow. He fell asleep 
and dreamed that he was married, and that his 
brother officers rose from the mess-table to drink 
Shirley’s health. Just as he was lifting the glass 
to his lips, he saw Shirley enter ; she was dressed 
in a long green riding habit ; she passed her taper 
fingers rapidly through her hair ; he remonstrated, 
he entreated her to leave the mess-room, but she 
only laughed ; he rose from his place and walk- 
ing to the spot where she stood, endeavored to 
persuade her to go. 

Suddenly, he thought she turned and kicked 
him, and the little, well-shaped, firmly-knit ankle 
was unaccountably transformed into Omar’s 
hoof. He started in violent pain and woke. 
Full of mingled irritation and sadness, Harry 
Broughton sat alone that day in his uncle’s li- 
brary, leaning his aching head on his hand and 
gazing listlessly from the window on the long 
avenue of lime trees which opened to the moor. 
He was interrapted by the entrance of Gertrude, 
who, tapping, him lightly on the shoulder with 
her whip, exclaimed: ‘“ Why, Harry, what are 
you musing about? Come, come and take a 
ride with us.” Harry shook his head. 

“O, come, there’s a good fellow; cheer up; 
drive away black thoughts and let Romeo be 
saddled immediately, for my horse and Omar 
will take cold standing so long.” 

“For goodness sake,” said Captain Brough- 
ton, impatiently, ‘do strive to be less like that 
anomalous being they intend for my wife.” 
Then suddenly turning, he added, “ O, Gertrude 
if I marry that girl, we shall both be miserable !” 


There was a breathless silence, for, as Harry 
turned, he beheld, standing within two paces of 
him, his cousin Shirley! The eloquent blood 
rushed a rapidly to that glowing cheek as if the 
sun had never touched and mellowed its original 
tint of pure rose, and the big tears stood for a 
moment in those clear, kind blue eyes; then a 
deadly paleness overspread her face, and Cap- 
tain Broughton thought she would have fainted. 
He sprang forward, but the moment his hand 
touched hers she started from him, and before 
they could follow her to the door, the fleet foot 
of Omar had borne his mistress far over the wild 
moor, which was her favorite ride. 

For long weary miles she galloped on at full 
speed, till even the little Arab relaxed its exer- 
tions and, unchecked by the bridle, slackened its 
pace. The alteration recalled Shirley Brough- 
ton to herself. She stopped and dismounted, 
and gazing far round on the barren heath, as if 
to assure herself that no human eye could wit- 
ness her weakness, she flung herself on the 
ground and wept bitterly. : 

“ My God!” exclaimed the unhappy girl, as 
she clasped her hands and raised her eyes to 
heaven. “ What have I done to make him hate 
me?” 

And as the speech she had heard again rang 
in her ears, she contrasted the affection she had 
borne him ever since she could remember, the 
pleasure with which she looked furward to shar- 
ing his home, the many resolutions never to 
soffer her past liberty to tempt her to dispute his 
will, and to keep a careful watch over that rebel- 
lious heart which was his alone, with the senti- 
ments of dislike, almost of disgust, which he had 
openly expressed towards her. 

Again she repeated to herself, “What have I 
done?” And again she wept, till, weary and 
exhausted, she sunk into a profound slumber. 
When she awoke, the calm glow of sunset was 
on the moor, and Omar was feeding quietly at a 
little distance. She mounted her favorite for 
the first time without a caress, and for the first 
time turned towards home with a slow step and 
a heavy heart. 

At dinner, Shirley Broughton was in wild 
spirits, and though her face was pale and her 
eyes dim, her manner repelled all attempt at ex- 
planation or consolation, even from Gertrude. 
She retired early to rest, pleading a bad head- 
ache to her anxious father. 

The next morning, the following note was 
brought to her by her maid : 


“ My pear Surrey :—-I implore you to see 
and hear me patiently fora few minutes, and be 
to me what, except in my hours of madness and 
foliy, I have always hoped to see you. 

“ Harry Brovcsron.” 


She was just struggling against the temptation 
of once more conversing with her beloved cousin, 
when a tap at the door announced Gertrade. 
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“Come in,’”’ she said, in a low voice. 

Gertrude obeyed the summons. 

“ Heavens, Shirley, how ill you look !” she ex- 
claimed, “and you have not been to bed last 
night. O, Shirley, how can you be so foolish for 
a little quarrel ?”’ 

“A quarrel, Gertrude!” repeated her 
companion, while a slow, bitter smile crept round 
her mouth—“ but sit down and say what you 
came to tell me, for I must go to my father.’ 

Gertrude came as her brother’s ambassador, 
and earnestly did she endeavor to promote peace, 
for she loved Harry and almost worshipped his 
fiancée, But she had none of the tact necessary 
for the performance of such an undertaking ; 
while she wounded the feelings of the sensitive 

irl she addressed by the constant allusion to her 

rother’s distaste for her manners and habits, 
she also bluntly reasoned upon the impossibility 
of his feeling otherwise, when he looked forward 
to presenting her to the world, because he knew 
the world would judge —- her; and with 
natural coarseness of mind, she seemed to sup- 
pose that nothing more than a mutual concession 
of certain points, an a on the part of 
Harry, and a sort of “ kiss-and-be friends ”’ cere- 
mony, was —— to establish them in the sit- 
uation they were before. 

But she spoke a language Shirley Broughton 
did not understand. hat could it signify to 
Harry what the world,that strange world, thought 
of her, so long as he himself was satisfied of her 
affection and pleased with her society? “What 
had the opinions of others to do with the comfort 
of his home? The opinions of others, too, none 
of whom he ap to respect, and many of 
whom he openly avowed to be 
worthless? No, that could not 
be the reason of his dislike, and 
she resented the supposed at- 
tempt to impose on her under- 
standing. 

Had Gertrude had to deal 
with one of her own disposition, 
the task would have been com- 

tivelyeasy. Had her cousin 
om angry, she could have 
soothed her, but vanity had no 
lace in Shirley Broughton’s 
heart. It is the vice of society, 
and she had lived alone almost 
from childhood. It was her 
heart that was crushed, and it 
would have required a tenderer 
and far more skilful hand to 
have healed the blow. 

By his sister, Harry received 
an answer to his appeal ; it was 
as 

““ After what passed ter- 
day, dear Harry, it can sbeoee 
good purpose to comply with 
your request, bat will only give 
great pain to both of us. I 
shall tell my father that I can- 
not marry you, as it would 

ieve him were he to know 
Ge differently others can think 
of his only child. I am at a 
loss to know how I have — 
ed r good opinion; but 
ve’ I have 
never voluntanly given you a 
moment’s uneasiness. e are 
not likely to meet often again, 
but I shall always feel an inter- 
est in all that concerns you. I 
would not to with 
reproach, but I earnes wi 

had told me what ‘aeons 
Did you intend 
to marry me, under the convic- 
tion that our union would be 
of misery to both ? 
it is because you are attached 
to another that you have dealt 
thus strangely by me, I will hope your present 
freedom may conduce to your future happiness. 
If it is really and truly for the reasons Gertrude 
gave me, may that world, dear Harry, of which 
you are a worshipper, be able to repay you for 
your submission to its opinions.” 

It was with tolerable composure that Shirley 
wrote and despatched this note, but with her 
father the fountain of her tears again burst forth. 
The general was electrified—he had never seen 
her weep before ; for in that happy home she had 
no cause for sorrow, and her tears made an im- 
pression upon him that erased from his memory 
the long cherished plan of continuing the prop- 
erty in the family by this much desired union. He 
himself informed Captain Broughton of his 
daughter’s decision, and that information was ac- 
companied with expressions of regret. 

Years rolled on. Shirley Broughton contin- 
ued unmarried, in spite of the offers of more than 
one suitor for her hand. 

rtrude remained at home under the auspices 
of her careful parent. But though self-love and 
vanity did what her mother’s advice would most 
assuredly not have done, and she soon began in 
some degree to conform to the tastes of the peo- 
le she was among, still her real and acquired 
lts were not eradicated, and “as odd as Ger. 
Broughton,” became a by-word by no’ means 
pleasing to the rest of the family. 

Taunted and reproached at home, alternately 
caressed and d at abroad, Gertrude always 
entered a ball room with a vague spirit of defi- 
ance against uncommitted injuries. At once af- 
fecting to scomn, and making faint endeavors to 
conciliate the world; beautifal in , harsh 
in manper, fearless by nature, she said | 
did anything that came into her head, 

consequence was as might be expected. 
was flattered by those she amused, courted by 


ecy, admired by many, and abused by the whole 
of her acquaintance. 

Camilla’s drowsy existence was by no means 
interrupted or disturbed by her sister’s strange 
ways ; but Antoinette, while by dint of mockery, 
she unconsciously caught something of the ges- 
ticulating manner and audible tone of voice 
which accompanied Gertrude’s speeches, resented 
as an injury the notoriety she thus obtained, and 
visited it with the whole force of her wit; while 
forgetting how different the copy was from the 
original, Harry Broughton never ceased to con- 
gratulate himself on his escape from the matri- 
monial snare prepared for him. 

While things were in this state, Mrs Brough- 
ton received a letter one morning, which forced 
an ejaculation from even her little, cold, com- 
pressed lips, and sent a momentary flush of 
emotion to her faded cheek. 

“Your cousin Shirley is dead,” said she, turn- 
ing to her daughters, and then, as if seeking to 
excuse her own emotion as she felt the rush of 
tears to her eyes, she added, “ but—she is dead 
in such a shocking way.” 

The letter was read, and it was with bitter feel- 
ings that Harry listened to its contents. 

Since the departure of her cousin, poor Shir- 
ley’s whole character seemed to have changed. 

ild with a sort of delirious gaiety at one time, 
dejected and incapable of occupying herself at 
another, she seemed always the slave of some un- 
intelligible caprice. Her eyes grew dimmer, her 
figure thinner and less graceful, her voice—that 
low, laughing voice which had given a charm to 
all she said, acquired a sharpness and shrillness 
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made a sudden and short angle from the road. 
She stood still and listened, but the dashing and 
murmuring of the waters prevented her hearing 
the approach of the horse’s hoofs. She called, 
but nothing, except the faint echo, muffled, as it 
were, by the branches which shadowed the lonely 
and rocky stream, answered her cry. She 
waited, knowing that the road had no other turn, 
but all remained sleeping in the quiet sunshine 
as before 

Suddenly a sick and horrible fear crossed the 
girl’s mind—she turned and looked far down 
into the bed of the stream, and there, among the 
broken granite and white stones, she distinctly 
saw some dark object ; and while her heart beat 
so loudly as almost to stifle the sound, she fan- 
— a faint wailing cry swept past on the 
wind. 

Slowly, and with cautious steps, she crept 
down round by the bridge, over the bank, swing- 
ing by a branch, or letting berself slip down the 
steep and broken ground. At length she de- 
scended into the torrent, which ran meagre and 
half dried up by the summer sun, struggling 
over and under and round the stones in its course, 
murmuring and complaining as it went. 

There lay the little Arab, Omar, with the last 
life-pulse faintly quivering through his limbs, and 
there, with her face hidden and the stream rip- 
pling through the curls of her golden hair, lay 
poor, forsaken Shirley Broughton. 

The girl stopped ; a natural and unconquerable 
horror made her pause before she would venture 
to turn round and lift what she did not doubt 
was the face of a corpse, bruised and frightful. 
At length she approached, and with shuddering, 
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which was foreign to it. Gloom rested on her 
countenance like shadows in a sunny place, and 
while her father merely remarked that Shirley’s 
temper was not so good as it had been, the old 
nurse declared that her child was dying of a 
by slow degrees he i 
ut it was not slow , by the sa: 

and mining of grief, by the the 
body’s strength under the soul's weakness, that 
one so full of lite and energy was to die. Sud- 
denly, in the flower of her youth, she was to be 
cut off, as if it were vain to wait until decay 
should creep into so light a heart, and within so 
bright a form. 

Among other changes, Shirley had become 
very absent ; frequently she forgot she was in the 
—— of companions, and with a low, moan- 
ng exclamation, would hide her head and weep ; 
frequently she would remain out on the sunny 
moors for hours, and wander home, unconscious 
that the day was drawing to a close, and that her 
father was waiting for her return. 

At such times she would fling her arms around 
his neck and give way to a hysterical burst of 
mingled tears and laughter at ber own thought- 
lessness, and then put on the wild gaiety of a 
child. There came a day when her father 
waited in vain ; when the look that pleaded for 
pardon, the voice that soothed, the laugh that 
cheered him, were lost to him forever; and that 
light, hurrying step, which was the signal for the 
old man to rise and advance to fold his daughter 
in his arms, was silent in the desolate corridors 
ot his own house. 

All that was everknown of Shirley’s death was 
told by a peasant girl, who, while waiting for her 
a on it, flying at fa’ nar- 
row road which skirted it. She ran as fast as 
she was able tothe foot of a little which 


trembling hands, raised the head of the unhappy 
girl from the water. 

No bruise was there—pure and calm, with 
closed eyes and parted lips, and the glistening 
drops hanging on the still fresh pink of her 
cheeks, she lay—but death was in her face! 

Time passed away. Antoinette’s more suc- 
cessful plan for her brother’s advancement was 
- into execution, and Harry became the easy 

usband of the all-accomplished and beautiful 
Lady Fanny Davenant, the chosen companion 
and confidante of the sprightly Miss Broughton. 

Lady Fanny was a duke’s daughter; she 
therefore thought herself entitled to treat her hus- 
band as her inferior. She was a spoiled child, 
and she therefore conceived herself at liberty to 
accept the homage of those around her, and to 
show off sundry little airs of wilfulness and van- 
ity, just as if she had not married the handsom- 
est man in England, as she was in the habit of 
calling Harry. 

She was headstrong and violent, and the same 
adherence to her own fancies, which had led her 
to oppose her doting father on the subject of her 
marriage, led her now to oppose her husband. 
She was frivolous and hea , but she was a 
strict observer of the rules of etiquette. The 
most celebrated modiste made her dresses, the 
most distinguished friseur dressed her hair, and 
the world declared she was a most truly charm- 
ing woman. 

ive years after his marriage, accident brought 
to the spot where his young 
cousin, with whom from his infancy he had ex- 
pected to pass his life, had died unseen, alone, 
with no one to hear her last word. 

He was with a pleasure party, and their loud 
laughing voices rang in his heart as he bent over 
the little bridge, and with straining eyes he 
looked downwards, as if he could still see the 
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light form which for years had been mouldering 
in the grave. 

“Ts that a good trout-stream, Broughton?” 
asked one of the gentlemen. 

Harry turned hastily away, and catching Lady 
Fanny by the arm, he muttered: “Come away 
—it was here that Shirley died—they will drive 
me mad !” 

“You are always sentimentalizing sbout that 
girl,” said his wife, pettishly; “I am sure it is 
no great compliment to me, the way you regret 
her.” 

She moved on, and joining the party, walked 
forward. 

“O, Shirley, Shirley,” exclaimed 
Broughton, as rushing tears dimmed his view of 
that death scene, “ was it for such a heart that I 
scorned you ?” 


RONG.JINGS, 

OR DANCERS OF THE INTERIOR OF JAVA. 
The curious pictare on this page represents a 
| md of female dancers of the interior of Java, per- 
orming the accompaniment of a rade native or- 
chestra, which cannot “ discourse most eloquent 
music.” The title of dancers hardly seems to 
us appropriate when applied to these women, for 
in reality the feet are the portion of the body 
least brought into action in their performances. 
It is from the knees upwards that all the move- 
ment takes place. The songs that accompany 
these pantomimic scenes, are, for the most part, 
improvised on every description of subject ; some- 
times they have reference to the lookers-on, or, 
may be, are composed in honor of a distinguished 
personage who happens to be present. 

beauty of form and suppleness 
of limbs, peculiar to the inhabits 
ants of Java, give to these rep- 
resentations an originality which 
is not devoid of grace, but it is 
above all at the entertainments 
of the Javanese chiefs, whose 
wives on these occasions per- 
form, that one can most appre- 
ciate the elegance of the dancers. 
The singing with which they 
accompany their actions, con- 


tensions to harmony ; the notes 
are brought out in a nasal tone, 
which is the fault of all Asiatic 
pations in their chants. The 
sing from the head, althoug 
the natural voice of the women 
of Java is soft and clear. The 
Dutch are the possessors of the 
island of Java, but several 
native States exist in the inte- 
rior under their protection. The 
— capitals of these are 

urakarta and Yugyacarta. 
Java remained under Hindoo 
sovereigns until 1478, when it 
was conquered by the Arabs, 
and its sion has since been 
chiefly It con- 
tains the ruins of several consid- 
erable ruims and temples, the 
being Mojopahit and 

ro-Budor, and various large 
structures of substantial archi- 
tecture are scattered over its 
surface. The Javanese are of 
the Malay family, and short, 
thickset and robust. Many of 
the women, however, have very 
elegant and graceful figures, 
which, from the free and uncon- , 
strained character of their cos- 
tume, are allowed full deve 
ment. Itis presumed that 
Hindoos, at an early iod, 
settled in the island, as Hindoo 
monuments of antiquity are 
found Thereligionis Moham- 
medan, mixed with Buddhism. Three dialects 
of the Malay language are used, and they have 
an ancient sacred language, containing a number 
of Sanscrit words. They have a national liter- 
ature and translations from the Arabic and 
Sanscrit. The Javanese are superior in civili- 
zation to other natives of the Indian Archi \e 
The Portuguese formed a settlement in Java in 
1511, and the Dutch in 1575. The British held 
the island from 1811 to 1816. The government 
is administered by a governor-generai with an- 
thority over all the Dutch East India — 
and assisted by a = and a coun 
of four members of Dute' mt. Java is di- 
vided into twenty-two residences, in each of 
which are a European governor secretary, 
and various sub-residents. 
IRISH ZOUAVES. 

It is not unlikely that ere long, France will 
have in her service another Irish Brigade. We 
have learned, says a Kilkenny paper, from re- 
liable sources that many young men even from 
this peaceful city of the Nore, moved by the old 
mili ardor of the ambitious Celt, stole away 
from. their friends, and nothing was heard of 
them, till a letter from Paris announced that they 
had joined a Zouave regiment in that city, were 
under drill, and would be moving towards the 
seat of war about July. One young fellow, named 
Conway, fiom Irishtown, took £10 from his 
father, and paid the expenses of two compan- 
ions, and they are now in Paris, learning the 
noble science of war, to rival the fame of the 
old Brigade, and to win new laurels for the 
brow of glorious France. Conway has writien 
home stating that they were received with open 
ormne bp Gar “brother Zouaves,” and that for 
his part he is resolved to win either s marshal’s 
baton, or a glorious grave! 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PLUTO AND PROSERPINE. 
A RHYTHMICAL ALLEGORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


~ 


In the tower where classic lore is hidden, 
Cobwebbed chronicles, defaced by age, 
Where by mystery still we seem forbidden, 
Stands this record on the Gothic page. 


"Tis, I ween, a myth of strange creation, 
Since a story of that wondrous time, 

When, in earthly faith and contemplation, 
Genii peopled every land and clime. 


Wandered on the earth—so reads the story— 
Once a maiden, holy and divine, 

Besuteous to behold, in her rare glory, 
Whom the gods above called Proserpine. 


As she passed (how beautiful the fiction ') 
Earth assumed a gentler, kindlier mood ; 

For she seemed a breathing benediction, 
Or glorious beatitude. 


In the spots where her light feet had lingered 
Straightway sprang the loveliest flowers of earth, 
While invisible and fairy-fingered 
Harps to sweetest symphonies gave birth. 


Hideous Pluto, from his realms infernal, 
Creeping stealthily up to the day, 

Seized—the gods might weep—the maid supernal, 
Bore her then triumphantly away. 


Bore her down to Hades, place of terror, 
There with him in darkness to abide. 
Cruel fate! With not one trace of error, 

Proserpine became grim Pluto’s bride. 


See, where Night bas spread his gloomy yinions, 
With maternal bodings almost wild, 

While her torches fiash through earth's dominions, 
Ceres, seeking for her ravished child! 

Seeking vainly; yet her grief maternal 
Gaineth part fulfilment of her prayer. 

Rescued briefly from her home infernal, 
Proserpine at times shali breathe our air. 


Thus the legend; and in doubt we wonder 
When, by whom, twas fabled, where and why, 
While its mystic meanings, hidden under 
This thin mythologic veiling lie. 


O’er this modern earth, once Beauty wandered, 
Like the Proserpine of old belief: 

And the bounty of her wealth she squandered, 
Winning weary mortals from their grief. 


And, alas, like her of eld, she vanished, 
Driven hence by unpropitious fates! 

Though at times the sprite thus sadly banished 
On bereaved and mourning mortals waits. 


Yet we feel the beautiful has perished, 
From its earthly habitation fied, 
Still we know an idol dearly cherished 
Hath been numbered long among the dead! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WINNING CONSENT. 


BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“ WILL you promise, Clara?” 

“ Never!” And the little maiden set her pearly 
teeth firmely together, compressed her rosy lips 
till they quite lost the line of beauty, and folded 
her white arms across her breast in an attitude at 
once defiant and queenly. “ Never, father,” she 
continued, after a moment’s pause, and the 
words were hissed rather than spoken, “‘ never 
will I become the wife of that old miserly tyrant. 
Sooner would I die ; yes, die by own hand ;” and 
the black eyes flashed with a fearful light. 

“Pretty doings, these,” muttered the angry 
parent. ‘“‘ Things have come to a fine pass, in 
my opinion, when a girl of eighteen thinks to 
fool a man of fifty, defies him to his face.” Then 
raising his voice, he said, and emphatically, too, 
* you will go to your room, Clara Havens, and 
remain there till I call you. Go,” seeing that 
she hesitated, “go, girl!” And he stamped his 
foot with such energy that the china rattled in 
the closet. 

With a quick, nervous movement, the daugh- 
ter crossed the room, but as she lifted the latch, 
she turned her head and looked back, and then 
deliberately retraced her steps. 

“ Father,” the voice was low, sweet and musi- 
cal now ; “ let us not part in anger ; let us forget 
the harsh words that have passed between us. 
Do, father!” And clasping his hand, she looked 
affectionately into his eyes. 

“ I sent you to your room, girl ;” bat here the 
stern tones melted into tenderness, and he contin- 
ued, kindly, “ you've tried your old father sorely, 
Clara.” 


“I know it,” she said, meckly ; “ yet he will 
not refuse his child pleasant good night; and 
she raised his hand and laid it on the rich auburn 
hair that waved about ber forehead. 

“Thank you, dear father. I shall sleep 


sweetly now,” and she tripped lightly up stairs. 

“This is dreadful, dreadful,” she said to her- 
self, as she stood before her little dressing-table, 
divesting herself of her few ornaments and pre- 
paring for bed. ‘“ Who would ever have thought 
that I, Clara Havens, the idol of her old father, 
would have talked to him in such an unfilial 
way ; bearded him, as a rough boy might have 
done? And yet, I cannot, will not, take back 
one word. I will not marry that old Wiggens; 
no, indeed, though heaven and earth conspire 
against me. Whois he? A coarse, rough, low, 
ignorant, ugly old fellow, whom, but fur his 
money, my father would spurn from his fireside 
even as a guest, much more as a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. O, my father, my poor, dear 
father,” and she wrung her hands and paced her 
chamber, “‘how can you be so infatuated with 
the love of gold? Mow can you sell even your 
daughter for a miser’s hoard ?” 

Back and forth went her little bare feet across 
the floor, till at length fairly tired out, she seated 
herself beside the open window and leaning her 
head on the casement, looked out upon the night. 
It was a glorious June evening. A brilliant 
moonlight lay upon the landscape, making it 
seem like a fairy land, while from the garden that 
stretched away to the south, there was wafted up 
the breath of a thousand badding roses. The 
river that ran to the one side of the old mansion, 
glistened like a broad band of silver set in emer- 
ald lines, the low ripple of its waves, as they beat 
upon the.narrow strip of sand, stealing upon the 
ear like the mufiled music of distant chimes. 
The dense old forest that lay between it and the 
mountains was beautiful as a picture with its 
soft, gently waving shadows and the mottled 
light that flickered over its fresh green mosses. 
‘The meadows, broad and lovely, with their rich 
harvests of grass and grain, seemed like ruffled 
lakelets with green-breasted billows rising and 
falling in the evening wind. 


Clara gazed long on the familiar scene. Its 
quiet and its beauty soothed her disturbed spirits, 
and when as the village clock tolled ten, she 
dropped the curtain and laid her head upon her 
pillow, there was no trace of agitation on her fair 
young face. 

An hour afierward, her father stole noiselessly 
to her room. He knew she was a daring, reso- 
lute girl, with a good deal of his own firmness in 
her disposition, and he would not have been 
greatly surprised to have found her packing her 
trunk, or writing him a farewell letter. But in- 
stead, as he lifted the snow-white drapery that 
fell about her bed, he saw her there sound asleep, 
and angry as be had been with her, he could 
hardly repress an exclamation of admiration at 
the sweet picture she presented, as she lay there 
in her fair, girlish beauty, her pure wrapper fall- 
ing in statuesque folds about her slender but ex- 
quisitely moulded figure. Her hair, rich and 
luxuriant, had escaped from the silver comb that 
fastened it, and rippled now over the pillow in 
dark, lustrous waves. Her hands were clasped 
above her heart, as though she had gone to sleep 
saying her prayers, while the quiet smile that 
softened about her ripe, red lips, seemed to say 
that her last waking thought had been one of 
joy and beauty. 

“My darling child!” And great tears stood 
in the old man’s eyes, and when he bent his head 
and kissed her, they fell upon her cheeks. Start- 
ing as from a pleasant dream, she whispered in 
low, plaintive tones, “Don’t weep, my Fred, I 
am all your own.” 

In a moment the father’s brow grew stern, and 
as he dropped the drapery and went out again, 
he muttered, “ It shall not be Fred, though, wil- 
fal girl. We'll see who’s strongest.” 

But while he sat and brooded over his dark, 
unholy thoughts, the little maiden slept on as 
quietly as though no cloud had darkened her 
young life, no shadow fell upon her pathway. 
She dreamed, and her dreams were such as the 
spring gives to the earth in April, breezy, balmy, 
flowery and musical with the blended melody of 
birds and brooks. She awoke in the morning 
bright as ever, and so refreshed by her quiet 
night, that she felt strong enough to battle 
friends and fortune. Her simple toilet over, she 
seated herself by the window and watched the 
sunrise and revelled in the glory of the morning, 
with its floods of amber light, its countless jew- 
elled dew-drops, its clouds of fragrant incense, its 
soft pearly mists, its rich golden sky, its opening 
flowers, glistening meadows and singing birds. 

Her father tound her there as he came up the 
aire and summoned ber to breaktast. But 
when, her young heart full of joy and gladness, 


she bounded forth to meet him, his cold, dark 
look struck terror to her, and without speaking, 
she followed him to the table. It was a quick 
meal and Clara was glad when it was over. 

“Go back again,” said her father, “and do 
not dare to leave without I say you may.” 

“ And how long must I stay shut up there like 
a prisoned bird ?” she asked, with spirit. 

“ Till you promise to obey me.” 

“ Which means, being interpreted, I suppose, 
till I will consent to become Mrs. Wiggens. Mrs. 
Wiggens! Good heavens! The name is enough 
to scare a girl, were the owner of it a saint fresh 
from the better land. Mrs. Wiggens! Father, 
I will stay in my room for ever and ever and 
ever, if need be, but I will never be known by 
that horrid name.” 

“ You would rather be called Mrs. Fred Ash- 
ton, I suppose !” and the old man sneered. 

A brilliant blush rushed over the young girl’s 
face, and for a moment she dropped her eyes. 
Then lifting them, she said, fearlessly, “ Yes, 
sir, I should be proud to bear that name, and 
God willing, I shal/ bear it yet !” and turning, she 
went back to her room. 

Something that was strangely like an oath 
trembled on her father’s lips, but suppressing it, 
he passed to the front door and locking it, and 
dropping the heavy key in his pocket and bid- 
ding his wife watch the back doors, he went out 
to his work. 

And Clara! Did she sit down and wring her 
hands and tear her hair, and cry, and sob, and 
mourn? Nota bit of it. She made her bed, 
swept and dusted her room, arranged her toilet- 
table, looked over her bureau, and then sat down 
quietly to her sewing. 

Her father found her busy with it at noon when 
he called her down to dinner, and when, at two 
o’clock, he looked in again upon her, he saw her 
still busy with her pretty needle-work. 

“You must watch her close, wife, you and the 
boys, and don’t let her know that I am gone ;” 
and with the key of the front door yet in his 
pocket, he set out for a neighboring town. 

For an hour or so, Mrs. Havens and little Bill 
and Jim watched the staircase, but then, weary 
and sleepy, the mother dropped her knitting- 
work and fell into a doze which ere long deep- 
ened into a profound nap. A butterfly with 
speckled wings drew Bill into the garden on a 
mad-cap chase, while a bit of string dangling 
from his mother’s work-basket reminded Jim of 
the trout that gambolled in the orchard brook, 
and seizing his old hat and diving into his fath- 
er’s desk fora hook and line, the little angler 
started off, forgetting in his excitement that he 
had a sister to take care of. She, cunning as a 
little mouse, had been all the time watching af- 
fairs from one of the bannisters, and no sooner 
was the coast clear, than she came silently down, 
bonnet and cape on and a little bundle in her 
hand, and walked out of the open door and down 
the path, and across the meadow and over the 
stile, and up a little green lane. 

A cottage, new, neat and tasty, stood at the 
end, embowered in climbing vines and shaded by 
two old maples. She paused a moment on the 
threshold, and her. heart went pit-a-pat so 
strangely that she nearly tainted. Subduing her 
emotion by a violent effort, she opened the door 
and went in and passed through to its little 
kitchen. A young man stood there in the act of 
nailing up a shelf. 

“ Fred !” 

He dropped his hammer and nail, and turning 
quickly, exclaimed, “‘ Clara, what made you 
come? You promised you would wait till it was 
finished. But what is the matter? You look 
strangely.” 

“ Fred, I have come to bid you good-by.” 

“Good-by! Why, Clara Havens; are you 
crazy? Whatdo you mean? Where are you 
going 

“ ‘To seek my fortune.” 

“ Afoot and alone ?” and her lover laughed. 

“Yes, Fred. Can't you say God speed me ?” 

“ But in earnest, Ciara, what do you mean ?” 

“What I say, Fred. My father is resolved 
that I shall marry old Tim Wiggens, and has 
shut me up in my chamber till 1 will promise to 
obey him. 1 have run away, and as | said, am 
going to seck my fortune.” 

“ Where?” 

“In Philadelphia. My mother has many 
friends there, and some of them, I think, will 
shelter me in their home till I can earn my own 


good idea, Clara, and you're « girl of 
opirit to carry tout.” And then, folding her in 


his arms and kissing her crimson cheeks, he said, 
tenderly, “ good-by, my darling, and God speed 
you.” And picking up his hammer and nail, he 
pounded away. 

Something very much like tears twinkled in 
Clara’s eyes as she latched the garden gate 
and went on her lonely way. She had never said 
it to herself, she had hardly dared think it, but 
away down in heart had been a something that 
told her, she would not have to go alone upon 
her journey, that a strong arm would be offered 
her to lean upon. But instead, he, her lover, 
her betrothed husband, indeed, had merely 
said good-by. Poor Clara! Her heart grew 
heavy, and her eyes so misty that she could 
hardly see the footpath. 

She went “‘cross-lots ”’ from the cottage to the 
turnpike, not only because it was nearer, but to 
avoid being seen by the neighbors. As she 
climbed one of the fences, her dress caught on a 
rail and an ugly tear was the result. Ever 
thoughtful, she had put her needlebook into her 
pocket and the rent was soon epaired. But the 
detention worried her and she hastened on with 
quickened steps. She had gained the dusty 
road, when suddenly, on turning a corner, she 
came face to face with Fred. 

“T thought you might like company,” he said, 
quietly, linking one of her arms in his, “and so, 
packing up my Sunday clothes, I started after 
you.” 

Happy Clara! Her heart grew light at once, 
and smiles, beautiful, radiant ones, played over 
her face. Happy couple! They had loved each 
other ever since they had first gone hand-in-hand 
together down to the old red school-house, and 
the love had widened and deepened, and length- 
ened, until it filled their whole hearts and they 
had promised to live the one for the other. 

Beguiling the way with pleasant reminiscences 
and blissful hopes, they passed rapidly on, not 
halting a moment until five miles lay between 
them and home, A friend of Fred’s lived here, 
and entering at once into the spirit of their flight, 
he harnessed a fleet horse into a light buggy and 
with a “ God speed you,” put the lines into the 
young man’s hands. Midnight found them at a 
cousin of Clara’s, a young wife, who, blest and 
happy in her own new life, was only too willing 
to aid the fugitives. Tarrying only till early 
dawn, they started once more on their way, 
taking the less direct and less frequented road 
along the Jersey shore. All went well with them 
till they came in sight of Burlington, but then, 
just as they were congratulating themselves on 
the good luck that had followed them, a turn in 
the road brought them in contact with a light 
wagon containing three men. A single glance 
satisfied them that it was Mr. Haven, and in an 
instant, in a tone of authority, he bade them halt, 
displaying at the same time a warrant and point- 
ing to the two constables who sat beside him. 
Fred, instead of reining in his steed, whipped 
him up briskly. But it was of no use. There 
were three to one. The horse was seized by the 
officers, and Miss Clara dragged from the buggy 
by her incensed parent. Fred, ready to play the 
hero in behalf of his stolen bride, drew a pistol, 
but Clara, breaking trom her father’s clasp, or 
grasp rather, ran to him and laying her lips 
close to his ear, whispered earnestly. Magic 
words they must have been, for thrusting his 
weapon into his pocket and gathering up his 
lines, he whistled to his horse and drove on with 
an air that seemed to say, it’s a bad bargain, but 
I'll make the best of it. 

Meanwhile, Miss Clara, with her father beside 
her and the two fierce-looking constables in front, 
was borne rapidly back to her old home. 

“ There, girl,” said her father, as he pushed 
her into the room, “I reckon you'll stay awhile 
this time, if bolts and bars will keep you.” And 
closing the door, he locked it and then fastening 
the key to that which secured his strong box, he 
went his way. One, two, three days passed and 
then one, two, three more and Clara was yet a 
prisoner. Regularly as meal time came, Mr. 
Havens unlocked the door and set in a plate of 
food, and as regularly asked her if she would 
marry Mr. Wiggens. 

“No, sir, never, never!" was the invariable 
answer. 

“Bhe holds out pretty well,” he said to his 
wife on the seventh morning ; “ shows more grit 
than I thought she could, though | always knew 
she was « full blooded Havens; but | reckon 
bread and water and solitary confleement will 
couquer her soon,” end taking up the proce 
fare, he went to the chamber 

She was aot her coat by the window, 
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nor was she in the bed, nor were the pillows and 
quilts rumpled in the least. She was not in 
either of the closets ; she was not in the room, no, 
nor in the house. Where was she? Where? 

Her mother’s cheek turned white and she 
leaned on the table for support, for there, right 
before the little mirror, stood two empty phials, 
each one labelled, /audanum. 

“You've killed her, yes, killed her!” she 
screamed. “QO, my child, my fair, sweet child !” 
And she fell on the floor in hysterics. 

Nearly crazy himself, for he did not know till 
then how dear that only daughter was to his old 
heart, Mr. Havens aroused the neighborhood and 
sent it all, young and old, in search of his miss- 
ing child. But morning brightened into noon, 
that softened into evening, and no tidings were 
brought to him of the beautiful one. 

With a last, almost despairing hope, he sent 
for Fred Ashton. Seizing him violently by the 
hand, he exclaimed, “ where is she, where is my 
child, my Clara?” 

“It is I who should ask,” said the young man, 
sternly. ‘ You tore her from me, when I would 
have gathered her to my heart as the shepherd 
does his one ewe lamb. Yes, tore her from me, 
locked her up, fed her on bread and water, broke 
her heart, and all because she would not be a 
traitor to herself.,; What wonder that she wearied 
of life! What wonder that she swallowed the 
deadly draught, and then, half-frenzied, leaped 
from the window and hid herself! Dying, she 
feared you, even. O, man, man,” and his eyes 
glared on the trembling father, ‘‘ Heaven will 
mete out to you a terrible vengeance.” 


“ For God’s sake, do not curse me!” cried the 
stricken parent. ‘“O, Fred, Fred, find her, find 
my child. Let me look again upon her face, 
though it be white in death. And Fred, O, my 
boy, if she be yet alive and you can find her, she 
shall be all your own; your wife at once. Go, 
go. Young eyes are keen, and if you love her 
as you say you do, you can find her yet.” 

“ And what surety have I, man, that you will 
keep your promise? You gave her to me once ; 
yes, blessed our vows and afterward swore she 
should marry that old miser. Better she should 
die in the forest, drown in the river, poison her- 
self, hang herself, stab herself, than live to be his 
wife.” 

“ Boy, boy, you will drive me mad. Here,” 
and he tore a leaf from the family Bible, and 
catching up a pen, rapidly inscribed afew words 
on it, ‘‘ here; let this show you I am in earnest, 
and now go, go!” 

Fred read the paper, quietly folded it, placed 
it in his pocket-book, and without uttering a 
word went out. All night long they sat and 
waited for his return, but he came not, nor apy 
message. The long day passed away and no 
tidings of the lostone. That terrible suspense, 
that awfullest ordeal of the soul, how hard it was 
to bear ! 

Just at evening a violent storm set in. The 
lightning flashed, the thunder boomed, the wind 
rose to a gale and the rain came down in tor- 
rents. The children huddled into the darkest 
corners of the room and hid their eyes and 
stopped their ears, but the two agonized parents 
leaned against the windows, looking eagerly out, 
as though each storm-flash would be a revelation. 

It was over at last, that terrible cloud-strife 
over entirely, and the stars came out and twin- 
kled with pure, clear beams in the deep blue of 
the sky. But, alas, the star of hope, brightest of 
all, did not rise for the two anxious watchers, 
and with aching hearts they turned away. 

There was a hurried footstep on the gravelled 
walk, a hasty knock, and ere they could answer 
it, the front door swung open and Fred, drenched 
to the skin, came in. 

“Have you found her, our child?” They 
screamed, rather than asked the question. 

“ Yes, yes, I have found her. J/ you would see 
her alone, follow me.” 

Father, mother and the two little boys hurried 
afver him, scarcely daring to draw a long breath, 
lest it should detain them from the loved one. 

Fred led the way into the little lane and up to 
the pretty cottage. Opening the door, be mo- 
tioned them into the parlor. It was a cosy little 
room and looked cheery and comfortable to the 
chilled group, for they had come off bareheaded 
and the children barefooted, and had drabbled 
against the wet bushes till every garment was 
damp and cold. A little wood fire crackled on 
the hearth flashing owt a ruddy light and casting 
a genial warmth Candles biased apon the man 
tel and on the little round table that steed be 
tween the mirrors, Vases of Gowers steed on 


the window-sills, boughs of asparagus drooped 
over the little mirror, while a basket of scarlet 
strawberries on the stand in the corner scented 
the room with a delicious fragrance. 

Slowly, for the brilliant light blinded their 
eyes, so long in the out door dimness, they 
gathered in the picture-look of the room and its 
simple, yet fair adornings. They marvelled at 
it too, for instead of funeral gloom, here was 
bridal brightness. 

“Be seated,” said Fred, quietly, and left them. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes elapsed and the silence 
of the little parlor was undisturbed save by the 
deep breathings of the expectant family. 

Then the door opened and radiant in girlish 
charms, robed in snowy muslin, with white rose- 
buds in her hair and on her bosom, leaning on 
the arm of Fred, Clara entered the room. 

‘If you would see her alive,” said Fred, but 
ere he could speak more, father, mother and lit- 
tle brothers were gathered about the dear one 
and smiles and tears were strongly mingled. 

“ But where did you find her, my boy ?”’ and 
the old man’s voice was broken. 

“ That’s a secret, my dear sir, but hereafter 
when you would know of her whereabouts, just 
call on me, for Fred Ashton will always know 
where his wife keeps herself; eh, darling ?” and 
he pinched the rosy cheek till it was a burning 
crimson. 

“ Oatwitted,” said the old man, but his tones 
were far from stern. ‘And so, to win consent, 
you frightened your old father by making him 
believe you had swallowed poison, and then 
jumped from the window and gone into the for- 
est to die. O, Clara, Clara, do you suppose I 
can ever forgive you ?” 

“ Ot course I do, dear father,” and she nestled 
her head confidingly on his heart. “ Only think 
how tired I was of living on bread and water ;” 
and then she laughed, a merry, musical laugh it 
was, too, and she looked into his face with such 
a roguish glance in her black eye, that the old 
man could hold out no longer, but putting his 
hands upon her head, said, and O, how tenderly, 
“ God bless you, child !” 

And that the prayer was heard and registered 
in heaven, seemed evident from the after life of 
that young bride and groom, for sunshine 
beamed ever in that cottage home, while the 
only shadows cast there were those beautiful ones 
made by the rocking cradle. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MISCONCEPTION. 
AN INCIDENT IN A FRENCH DILIGENCE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE WITCH OF THE NORTH Ska,” ‘‘ THE PAINTER 
OF PADUA,” BTO., ETC. 


Reaver, have you ever visited Europe? 
“Yes.” Then if you have and have travelled 
over the road between Calais and Paris, espec- 
ially if your visit was made before the introduc- 
tion of railroads, when the old fashioned, lumber- 
ing diligence was the only mode of conveyance, 
you will acknowledge that the road is one of 
the dullest that you ever passed over, and that 
the scenery is commonplace and uninviting. 
Most travellers over that route have @ very ex- 
cusable desire to get on to Paris as quickly as 
possible, for, in addition to the ordinary fatigue 
of travelling, in the olden time, the passengers— 
the male passengers, at any rate, and oftentimes 
the females—were compelled to alight from the 
vehicle at the foot of the numerous steep hills, 
and walk to the summits, whether it were day or 
night, and, not seldom, when the roads were un- 
usually heavy, which, I believe, was at all 
seasons, the male passengers were obliged, for 
their own sakes, to help the passage of the dili- 
gence up the steep, by pushing behind. The 
consequence was that most old stagers took care 
to supply themselves with books to while away 
the time during the day, since the landscape of- 
fered no attraction to scenery hunters, and en- 
deavored to secure a seat wherein they could 
sleep at night, as comfortably, or rather with as 
little discomfort as possible. 

In the spring of the year 184—, it was my for- 
tune to visit Paris for the —th time in my life. 
I had travelled by stage from London to Dover 
during the night, crossed the twenty one miles 
of “ channel water,” on board one of the ill-con- 
ditnoned steamboats thea employed on the route, 
and, immediately on arriving at Calais, had 
started, par diligence, route for Paris, come 
quently when might agam approm bed, | felt very 
mah fatigued, and was desiroas, it possible, of 


securing a few hours’ sleep in the corner of the 
interieure, where with a wise forethought, I had 
snugly ensconsced myself. 

All day long the diligence had been crowded to 
excess in all its various compartments, and I was 
very glad to find, when we stopped to change 
horses at Amiens, that all the occupants of the 
interieure, save myself, had reached their destin- 
ation, and that there was a probability of my 
having that compartment of the conveyance en- 
tirely to myself for, at least, the next stage. 
However, before the conducteur again gave his 
noisy orders to start anew, some fresh passengers 
demanded admission. 

“ How many?” thought I. Two, only. Heaven 
be praised for that! I looked to see what man- 
ner of men my new companions were. As well 
as I could perceive by the dim light of the lan- 
tern held by the ostler at the door of the cabaret, 
one was a stout-built, florid-complexioned, short 
man, clad in a blouse, fastened at the waist with 
a black leather belt, and wearing on his head a 
convenient felt travelling cap; the other wore a 
travelling costume of grayish cloth, cut some- 
what jauntily and a close-fitting skull-cap with 
lappels covering his ears. They were evidently 
strangers to each other, and both were young 
men and, apparently, gentlemen. 

“Thank Heaven there are no more,” I mut- 
tered, internally, and as the horses started with 
the vehicle, I re-composed myself to sleep. I 
was, however, soon disturbed by the voice of the 
first-mentioned passenger, whom I had taken to 
be a German, and I was confirmed in my opin- 
ion by the words he uttered. 

He asked, in execrable French, with—I fan- 
cied—a strong German accent, whether, since 
there were no ladies in that compartment of the 
diligence, it would be too disagreeable if he 
solaced himself with a whiff from his pipe, pro- 
ducing at the same time a highly and beautifully 
colored meerschaum. 

“By no means, so far as I am concerned,” 
said the second traveller, speaking, in compli- 
ment to his German companion de voyage, in the 
German language, but speaking the language 
abominably, and as I thought, naturally enough 
—for I had judged him to be a Frenchman as 
soon as I saw him enter the vehicle—in a French 
accent. At the same time this gentleman pro- 
duced a cigar-case. He was evidently glad that 
his fellow-traveller had introduced the question 
of smoking, since it afforded him an opportunity 
of indulging in the luxury of a “ weed.” 

Both looked inquiringly toward me. The 
weather was warm, the windows might be raised 
without inconvenience from cold ; true, I didn’t 
much fancy being smoke dried daring my antic- 
ipated slumbers, but I consented. 

“ En avant, messieurs.”’ ; 

My French companion de voyage politely offered 
me a cigar from his case. 

« Je vous remercie bien, monsieur,” said I, with 
a gentle shake of the head, “mais je ne fume 

Tobacco smoke was, in those days, an abom- 
ination to me. Both my fellow-travellers lighted 
their tobacco and commenced to puff away 
with an appearance of intense satisfaction, The 
ice now being broken—the pipe is a great leveller, 
and not only a great leveller, but a great provo- 
cative of boon companionship—both gentlemen 
began to converse freely on various topics, the 
German speaking always bad French, the French- 
man execrable German; the consequence was 
they were generally perfectly incomprebensible 
one to the other, and both answered to the ques- 
tions pat to them, ludicrously at random. 

At length, by some means or other, for both 
kept on chattering and misunderstanding each 
other, it came out that both had been in England, 
There was a chance that by speaking that lan- 
guage both could get on a little better—could 
guess better at each other's meaning. 

“ You can speak Engleesh ?” said the French- 


you and met We shall understand, perhaps, 
more bettare in Engleesh—I no very well speak 
German.” 


“ Nor I no very well speak French,” answered 
the German. 

It was a mutual compact. 

“ You go on wid the diligence t Paris?” in- 
quired the Frenchman 

“Ne. Ietay at Gaint Pol, the next stage— 
you comprehend! I have one friend | shal ox- 
pect to meet them.” 


“‘Me—I go on to Paris,” replied the French- 
man. 

From this moment until the diligence stopped 
at the cabaret at Saint Pol, a running fire in ex- 
quisitely, oftentimes ludicrously broken English, 
was kept up by the two smokers, who puffed 
away together, shook out ashes, threw away 
cigar-stumps, re-filled, relighted and puffed 
again, and became such strong friends that I am 
satisfied that if the thing had been possible, they 
would have struck a bargain to continue their 
continental travels in each other’s company. 
-The diligence came to a stand-still. 

“Saint Pol, messieurs,” exclaimed the con- 
ducteur, flinging wide open the door of the 
interieure. 

It was nearly broad daylight. Several per- 
sons were standing on the balcony of the hotel, 
some waiting to proceed by the diligence to 
Paris, others looking out for friends whom they 
expected to arrive by the same conveyance. 

My fellow-traveller in the blouse alighted and 
looked eagerly around him, as if in search of 
some well-known face among the crowd of 
strangers. At length he saw the object of his 
search. 

“Hilloa, Tom!” cried he. “So you are 
there, eh? Tell the fellows to carry my luggage 
to your room.” 

The next moment the two friends were 
shaking hands, and asking and replying to—in 
good English—innumerable questions. The lit- 
tle gentleman in the jaunty travelling costeme 
stood aghast with wonder. For some moments 
his tongue seemed to refuse its office. Atlength 
he burst forth in unmistakable Yorkshire : 

“ Why—what! why, you speak English as 
well as I do!” 

“ Taman Englishman,” replied the gentleman 
in the blouse, his countenance scarcely less ex- 
pressive of annoyance and astonishment. “ But 
you; why have you been talking to me, ever 
since we left Amiens, as if I was a foreigner, 
and couldn’t speak my own language ?” 


“ Why—why,” stammered the other traveller, 
“T thought you were a German.” 

Now, perfectly understanding the case, the 
gentleman in the blouse burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

“ By George! old fellow,” he cried, “I took 
you fora Frenchman. Upon my soul, I did. 
What a pair of stupid asses we have been mak- 
ing of each other! But, come; there’s time 
enough before the diligence starts—let’s drink a 
glass of wine together. It was a good joke, 
after all, wasn’t it?” 

The people around, who were French, looked 
on at the laughter, but did not join in the mer- 
riment, not comprehending the joke ; but I, who 
had not spoken a word during the journey, and 
who had been equally deceived in both my fel- 
low-travellers, could not help enjoying the unex- 
pected denouement. They observed this, 

“ Are you an Englishman, sir?” said the gen- 
tleman in the travelling-dress, 

“Tam,” I replied. P 

“Then how you must have laughed in your 
sleeve at us two donkeys—” 

“Not I,” I returned; “for I was mistaken in 
you both. I naturally took one of you to be 
French, the other German.” 

“ Was it so?” they both exclaimed, laughing. 
“Then come along with us and help us to empty 
a bottle of wine before the diligence starts.’’ 

I willingly accepted the invitation ; then, bid- 
ding good-by to the blouse-clad traveller and his 
friend, the other gentleman and myself re-entered 
the diligence, and were pleasant companions dur- 
ing the remainder of the journey to Paris, fre- 
quently reverting, in the course of our conversa- 
tion, in English, to the absurd misconception of 
the last stage from Amiens to St. Pol. 

This is a true story. I give it to show how 
apt people are to entertain the ridiculous idea 
that a foreigner can understand a language im- 
perfectly spoken, better than he can if it be 
spoken with propriety. Dickens ridicules this in 
“ Little Dorritt,” by making Mrs. Pilornish 
speak broken English to the Italian until she at 
length persuades herself that her bad English is 
pure Tuscan. But we see and hear instances of 
the like absurd misconception every day, in the 
fashion in which mothers address their infants, 
and grown people speak, habitually, to very 
little childrena—almost universally talking to 
them in broken English. The wonder is how, 
uniler auch tuition, the infant generation ever 
leare to speek correctly at all, and thet the 
jargve of the nursery does not cling ve them iA 
after 
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HYDE PARK AND FAIRMOUNT, FROM MOUNT NEPONSET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HYDE PARK AND FAIRMOUNT. 

The occasional traveller over the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad has had his attention arrested by the 
magical growth of Hyde Park and Fairmount during 
the last two years. Our accompanying illustration was 
drawn ae us by Alfred Waud, and is exceed- 
ingly correct. Not even Aladdin, with the aid of his 
wonderful lamp, could have desired a more astonixhing 
transformation than this settlement shows. For the ex- 
ecution of the many, often exceeds, alike in rapidity as 
in magnitude, the possible thought of the solita 
dreamer. ‘They have succeeded in the face of a series 
of obstacles, enough to have discou any but the 
most sanguine spirits. We have often, as with the 


- wings of the steam propeller, we have flown past this 


locality, which has now become so famous, admired the 
energy and perseverance that have subdued those 
slightly tilled farms and wild, natural woodlands, into 
no inconsiderable of civilization and settlement. 

Located just at juncture of Dorchester, Milton 
and Dedham, seven and a half miles from Boston, will 
be found the settlement of which we speak. The lands 
of Fairmount have been nearly gli taken up. They are 
on the Milton side of the river Neponset, and command 
& most extensive view of the surrounding country. 
Those who originated this plan of settlement, three 
years since, visited all the neighborhood of Boston 
within seven or eight miles thereof, desirous of finding 
some spot with at least three im t elements of 
success : railroad accommodation on two independent 
roads; one thousand acres of contiguous unsettled 
land; such a low price for the land as would allow the 

rest man in the country to purchase a house lot 
the proceeds of a few months’ labor. 

After an examination, almost if not quite unex- 
ampled, of all the neighboring towns, there was found 
no place so eligibly located, and possessing all these 
essential elements of success that we have enumerated, 
as what is now called Hyde Park and its immediate 
neighborhood. Hyde Park they found a beautifull 
fertile territory, well covered with trees, variegated w 
hill and dale, situated chiefly in the town of Dorchester, 
with the charming river Neponset running through the 
territory, and navigable for several miles. 

The projecuors owned no land in the neighborhood. 
They were, therefore, swayed by no selfish consider- 
ations of a desire to settle their own farms. But they 
found it impossible to purchase Hyde Park. Its loca- 
tion between the New York Central and the Providence 


Railroads, there less than a third of a mile » its 
river facilities, its variety of highland and low , its 


proximity to Boston, its beautiful woods and groves, 
its scenery, both perspective and immediate, all com- 
bined to raise its value so highly in the eyes of its 
owners, as to induce them to refuse to sell on any con- 
siderations whatsoever. They said to themselves and 
to their friends, “Jf nature and art have combined to 
mark this spot as the most eligible, from its varied at- 
tractions, for suburban residences, of any that can be 
secured, population will flow here without our efforts, 
and all that we need do, is quietly to wait for the tide 
of immigration.” 

Forced, therefore, to change their plans, the origin- 
ators of the movement crossed the river Nepomset, and 
first, the Twenty Associates, and soon after, the Fair- 
mount Land Company, were organized. A village - 
soon rewarded their labors; and Fairmount now pos- 
sesses one hundred houses, and a population of about 
five hundred. No settlement, however, took place in 
Hyde Park. Spontaneity was there a plant of slow 

rowth. And at last its owners Ny se that it was 
ter to with it, than, “‘dog-in-the-manger ”’ like. 
to sanegiiies what they could not improve. The Real 
Estate and Building Company was organized, and 
proved by far the most powerful land ization. It 
is the leading one of the influences that now controls 
seven hundred acres of land in this vicinity, and that 


‘have interested upwards of seven hundred persons in 


the success of this enterprise. 

To this Gineere the proprietors of Hyde Park con- 
claded at last to sell it, and the owners of neighboring 
farms also sold to it their estates; and three months 
since, the organization became complete by the disposal 
to the public of the last of two thousand shares of the 
Company’s stocks. A change at once began. The 
whole property was surveyed. Streets were opened. 
The hum of busy life commenced. And during the 
last few months the settlement has progressed so rapidly 
that there are now some twenty-five or thirty houses 
erected by as many different individuals. 

This is one of the most attractive places for residence 
that it has ever been our lot to witness. None of the 
land is so low as to be unhealthy, and none of it so high 
as to be inaccessible. Much of the land bas been sold 
at the low price of two cents per foot, so that one hun- 
dred dollars will secure a spot twice as large as a 
sized city lot of 25 by 100 feet. The-demand for it has, 
however, so much increased of late that most of it has 
been recently sold for from 2 1-4 to 3 cents a foot. 
Three. stores have already been erected, and upwards 
of thirty more houses, in addition to the twenty-five al- 
ready finished, will soon be in process of building on 
lots which have already been sold. 

A system has been adopted by the Real Estate and 
Building Company, which has an income of twenty- 
four thousand dollars a year, independent of its receipts 
from the sales of lands, by which loans can be obtained 
either from it or from other Companies or Savings 
Banks interested in the success of the enterprise, for 
the purpose of building houses on the territory, so that 
by this means the settlement is increasing in even 4 
greater ratio, than other places, without such facilities, 
could possibly secure. 

If, as has been said, “He who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before, is a benefactor 
to mankind,” kow much more are they benefactors,who, 
by the magical power of will and influence, build two 
houses where only one stood before! The story is told 
of Demosthenes that on a celebrated festive day, in 
commemoration of the settlement of one of the Grecian 
cities, when asked to play upon some stringed instru- 
ment, he replied, “ I cannot fiddle; but 1 know how to 
create from a small village, a great city.” The con- 
ditores urbium of the ancients were almost deified, The 
names of Romulus and Remus became as household 
gods to the Romans, and are not unfamiliar to the 
youth of our schools. When, five years hence, we look 
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back on the causes of the settle- 
ment of Hyde Park, now only 
an embryo village, we sball not 
forget the names of those whose 
energy, determination and in- 
fluence are accomplishing this 
rapid settlement 
There are so many elements 
of success about this enterprise 
that we have taken the pease 
recapitulate them : 
1. The low price of the land ; 
from two to three cents a foot. 
2. The extremely low fare. Per- 
sons desirous of visiting the 
grounds can, we are informed, 
obtain tickets at the office of the 
Company, in the Mercantile 
Building in Summer Street, 
Boston, for ten cents each. 3. 
Its proximity to Boston. A 
pleavant drive of 7 1-2 miles 
will satisfy the settler that he is 
not purchasing Eastern lands a 
foot under water, or Western 
lands filled with marsh mias- 
mata 4 The Company builds 
nothing on its own account; 
and hence holds out no false in- 
dacements of settlement to the 
public. 5. Accessibility by 
means of the vicinity two 
Railroad Depots, a quarter of 
a mile apart, on two indepen- 
dent Railroads ; so that, if one 
should be temporarily sus- 
pended as at present, the other 
can be used with equal facility. 
6. Monopoly by speculators pre- 
vented for years to come, by se- 
curing 700 acres of land, so that 
the price can be kept moderately 
low, and the settlement thereby 
ensured. 7. Seven hundred per- 
sons interested pecuniarily or 
otherwise in the success of the 
enterprise. 8. Healthiness of 
the great that no 
physician yet found busi- 
ness enough to induce him to 
locate. 9. The success on a 
sec at Fairmount by the projectors of 
this enterprise, working on a 10. 
The Neponset River, navigable for some miles 
above and below. 11. Facilities for loans, so 
that mechanics, and men of small means, may 
own houses equal in attractions to those fortunate 
enough to pay for their houses at once. 12 The 
small quantity of land that may be purchased in 
a single lot. 13. The sale of lands to Americans 
or to educated foreigners only, so as to avoid the 
objectionable associations of an Irish neighbor- 
14. General beauty, centrality, and at- 
tractiveness of the entire location. 12. The sub- 
stantial and influential men connected with the 
enterprise; the Directors and Stockholders of 
the Real Estate and Building Company alone 
representing about five millions of dollars. 


VIEW OF ISOURA, ON THE SCRIVIA, NORTHERN ITALY. 


We have obtained the view at Hyde Park and 
Fairmount which we here present to our readers, 
not from any pecuniary interest that we have in 
this enterprise, for we have none whatever ; but 
because, as faithful chroniclers of the progress of 
the times, we could not avoid noticing the suc- 
cess of an undertaking, which is now attracting, 
in no inconsiderable , the attention of the 
public. 


VIEW OF ISOURS, 
ON THB SCRIVIA, NORTHERN ITALY. 
« As a reminiscence of the war just closed, we 
present the accompanying accurate drawing of 
an old chateau at Isoura, with French troops 
crossing the bridge—a wild and picturesque 
scene. Isoura, a small village about five miles 


from Alessandria, is situated on the banks of the 
Scrivia, and was one of the first places in which 
the French army took up a position to watch the 
movements of the Austrians. From the summit 
of the mountains which surround the village the 
Austrian camp was easily discernible, so that it 
was quite impossible for the French to be taken 
by surprise The village, which has an anti- 
quated appearance, is extremely picturesque ; 
and there are some fine old chateaux in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the bridges across the 
Scrivia, which the reader will observe represented 
in the annexed picture. Nearly all the localities 
of the late war are identified with other days, 
from their historical associations, and some of 
them bring back to memory events of olden 
time with fresh interest. 


GREEK REFECTORY. 
The accompanying engraving 
is from a drawing made on the 
spot, and represents the interior 
of one of those vast refectories, 
in which the Greek monks as- 
semble to partake of their simple 
meals. Nothing can be more 
stern and simple than its ap- 
pointments. Not even wooden 
seats are permitted, but the huge 
tables are provided with mas- 
sive blocks of stone. The fare 
consists mostly of vegetables, 
and, occasi y, on feast days, 
a little meat, chiefly matton. 
Nothing is set before them to 
flatter the palate and tempt the 
appetite, only what is sufficient 
to satisfy the cravings of hanger ; 
and, to guard inst indul- 
gence, even where so little ma- 
terial is provided, a venerable 
riest, occupying a pulpit dur- 
the meal, delivers py 
on the sinfulness of gluttony 
and the virtues of temperance 
and simplicity of living. The 
Greek monks are sincere ob- 
servers of the rules of abstinence 
enjoined by the church. 


TEA FIRST IN EUROPE. 
In 1610, by the Dutch East 
India Company; and it must 
have been in use in England by 
the year 1660, as appears from 
an act of Parliament passed in 
that year, in which a tax of one 
shilling and sixpence was laid 
on every gallon of tea sold at 
the coffee-houses. There is also 
the following entry in Pepys’ 
Diary, dated September twenty- 
fifth, 1651 :—“ r did send for a 
cup of tea (a China drink), of 
which I had never drunk be- 
fore.”’ In six years more it had 
found its way into his owa 
; house, as this entry shows :— 
“ Home—found my wife making 
tea, a drink which Mr. Pelling 
the potticary tells her is for her cold,” etc. 
About this time the East India Company ordered 
“one hundred pounds weight of goode tey” 
to be sent home on speculation. The. price 
was about fifty or sixty shillings the pound ; 
and two pounds three ounces of the best tea 
was not deemed an unfitting present from the 
East. India Company to the king. But so 
greatly has the exportation increased, that 
now more than fifty thousand tons of ship- 
ping are employed in its transportation, while it 
is consumed at the present moment by Leer | 
not less than five hundred millions of men. Still, 
so vast is the home consumption, that it is alleged 
that, were Europeans and Americans to abandon 
its use altogether, the price would not be much 
diminished in China.—AW About It. 


* REFECTORY IN A GREEK MONASTERY NEAR ATHENS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. E. C.—We shall be obliged to refer you to the librarian 
for the regulations of the institution. 

Mas. F. M., Roxbury.—1. The low price of pearis, as 
compared with other jewelry, is owing to the excellence 
of the imitations. 2. Roman pearls are prepared with 
the purest alabaster. 

Inquirer —The origin of the phrase “ Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul” is thas given. In the time of Edward VI. 
of England, mach of the lands of St. Peter, at West- 
minster, were seized by his majesty’s ministers and 
courtiers; but, in order to reconcile the people to that 
robbery, they always allowed a portion of the lands to 
be appropriated towards the repairs of St. Paul's 
Sar hence the phrase, “Robbing Peter to pay 

aul.” 

Lanpsman.—We know of no remedy for sea-sickness. To 
lie ia a horizontal position mitigates the violence of the 
sufferiag. 

Raroruer.—It is a mistake to suppose that the temper- 
ance causs has made no progress in Germany. Four 
years ago there were 300 temperance societies in Ger- 
masay embracing million members. They pledge 
themselves, however, to abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits only. 

Queaist.—The term “ Mussulman ” signifies “‘ resigned 
to God,” and is the dual number of the singular 
“* mosiem,” the plural being ‘‘ muslimin.” 

L. B.—The popular lines entitied ‘The Dead of 1882” 
were written by Robert C. Sands of New York. and ap- 
peared in the New York Commercial Advertiser, of 
which the author was assistant editor, a few weeks 
before his death, which occurred Dec. 17, 1832. 

©. C.—The shark’s fins used as an articie of food in China, 
are chiefly collected in the Arabian and Persien gulfs 

Arrist.—Thorwaldsen, the Danish scuiptor, died of apo- 
plexy, March 24, 1844. He bequeathed his fortune, 
which amouated to nearly a million of dollars, to the 
foundation of a museum at Copenhagen, which bears 


his name. 
Purm.—Victoria has been queen of England 22 years. 


CHINESE MANDARINS. 

The intimate and valuable commercial rela- 
tions now opening between this country and 
China, render it important as well as inter- 
esting for us to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the singular people who inhabit the “ Central 
Fiowery Land.” We need not, therefore, apol- 
ogize to our readers for exceeding in the present 
article the usual length we have adopted for a 
“ leader.” 

The term Mandarin for officer is not properly a 
Chinese word, bat has become so associated with 
our ideas of China, that it is difficult for us to 
conceive of its being of European origin. We 
shall therefore use it in the following article on 
Chinese officials. The mandarins of China are 
divided, according to the nature of their duties, 
into three grand orders, viz., Ist, the civil; 2d, 
the literary, who superintend the examinations ; 
8d, the military. The mandarins of ali these 
three orders are subdivided into nine classes, 
each class distinguished from the others by a pe- 
culiar uniform, the most characteristic part of 
which is the button. Each of these classes is 
again subdivided into a first and secondary divis- 
ion, without, however, any difference in the uni- 
form. To these nine classes may be added an- 
other, unclassed, whom the Chinese call wi ju 
lieu—* not yet entered the stream.” Their uni- 
form is the same as that of the 9th or lowest 
class. This classification is merely one of rank, 
hence the button, as part of the uniform, does 
not indicate the particular office of the wearer, 
nor even show his true standing as a mandarin. 
For instance, a district magistrate, who by his of- 
fice wears a gilt ‘button, is in reality higher, and 
holds a more lucrative and more influential 
post, than the secretary of a provincial super- 
intendent of finances, who as such belongs to 
the 6th class, and wears a white button. The 
peacock’s feather has nothing to do with this 
classification, it being, like the European orders 
of knighthood, always especially granted to the 
individual wearer. 

The fall-dress uniforms of the Chinese officials 
are described at iength in the Chinese Red Book, 
which contains a complete list of all the officers 
under the Chinese government. The following 
particulars respecting the buttons worn at the 
apex of the caps, contains all the information 
necessary to a tanqui or foreigner :—l1st class, a 
plain red batton ; 2d, a flowered red button ; 3d, 
& transparent blue button; 4th, an opaque blue 
button; 5th, an uncolored glass button; 6th, a 
white glass button ; 7th, a plain gilt button ; 8th, 
a gilt button with flowers in relief; 9th, and un- 
classed, a gilt button with engraved flowers. 

The mandarins, from the first to the fifth 
classes inclusive, wear a chaplet of beads around 
the neck, a conical cap, on which these buttons 
are fixed, and from the apex of which strings of 


red silk, or red hair, fall down on all sides nearly 
to the lower rim, together with a pair of wide 
black satin boots, and a gown gathered around 
the waist by a girdle, forms what we would con- 
sider the half or undress uniform of a manda- 
rin. There is no fixed color for the gown, but 
a reddish-brown grass cloth is generally worn in 
the summer, and in winter blue silks, over which 
far pelisses are frequently worn. Their full-dress 
uniforms are worn only on oceasions of ceremo- 
ny, and may be regarded as similar to the full 
dresses of foreign or European officers. On the 
front and back of these is a square of cloth, on 
which the civil and literary mandarins have birds, 
and the military beasts painted. They have still 
a third and plainer dress, called chau-i, or court 
garment, which is worn only on the most solemn 
occasions, having reference to the imperial 
family. 

It is impossible to learn, with any degree of 
certainty, what the real incomes of the Chinese 
mandarins, as increased by illegal fees and espe- 
cially bribes, may amount to. They vary with 
the harvests, which, according as they are good 
or bad, render it easy or difficult to collect the 
land tax—a proceeding with which much extor- 
tion is carried on; they vary, also, with the num- 
ber of lawsuits, and the wealth of the litigating 
parties ; and lastly, they vary with the characters 
of the mandarins and their yemeen or establish- 
ment. The legal incomes of the lower manda- 
rins are indeed so notoriously insufficient, that 
they have little hesitation in speaking, even to a 
foreigner, of their other gains, in a general way ; 
but they have many reasons for not entering into 
particulars. Hence if you do not learn what the 
gross income of any post averages, it is next to 
impossible to gain any idea of the net income, or 
how much is left after all the higher mandarins 
have had their presents, etc. It may be guessed, 
however, that the highest mandarins receive 
about ten times, and the lowest about fifty times 
the amount of their legal incomes—an amount 
of pickings and stealings from office that even 
our model republic, celebrated as it is for such 
things, cannot at all rivel. Mr. Meadows cites 
as an instance, a mandarin, whose whole legal in- 
come was but £22, or $107, and who complained 
to him of his poverty, but on his hinting that his 
post was not a bad one, protested with some 
earnestness that his income did notexceed 7000 
tails, equal to £2333, or $11,315, of which, he 
said, he had a great deal to give away, though 
Mr. Meadows is inclined to estimate that this 
was his net income. 

Mr. Meadows has furnished a curious table, 
exhibiting the titles, rank and legal income of 
the following : 

The tsung tu, or chi tai, equivalent to an Eng- 
lish Governor-General, is a mandarin of the first 
class. He wears a plain red button, and has a 
legal income of £60, or $291, while his extor- 
tioms amount to £8333, or $40,415. 

The hsun fu, or fu t'ai, answering to an English 
Governor, is a mandarin of the second class, and 
wears a flowered red button. His legal income 
is £50, or $242 1-2, but his extortions amount to 
£4333, or $21,015. 

The pu cheng si, or fan t’ai, in English, the 
Superintendent of the Finances, is « mandarin 
of the second class, wears a flowered red button, 
and has a legal income of £50, or $242 1-2, but 
his extortions amount to £2666, or $12,920. 

The ancha si, or nie t'ai, or Provincial Judge, 
is of the third class mandarins, wears a transpa- 
rent blue button, and has a legal salary of £43, 
or about $209, but his extortions amount to 
£2000, or $9700. 

The yeu yun se, or yun t'ai, the Collector of 
the Salt Gabel, has the same rank, and a legal 
salary of $209, as the last named, but his extor- 
tions are calculated at £1666, or $8070. 

The leang chu tau, or leang tau, the Grain Col- 
lector, ranks as a fourth class mandarin, and 
wears an opaque blue button. His legal salary 
is only £30, or $170, but his extortions equal 
£1266, or $6140. 

The shou hsun tau, or tau tai, answering to an 
English Intendant of Circuit, is also a mandarin 
of the fourth class, and wears the same button 
and has the same legal salary as the preceding, 
but his extortions are £1000, or $4850. 

All of the preceding are addressed by the Chi- 
nese as ta jeu, or “ Your Excellency.” 

The chi fu, or Prefect of Department, is a 
mandarin of the fourth class, but is styled “Your 
Honor.” He has the same salary as the last 
named, but his extortions are equal to £652, or 
$3162. 


The chi-li-chi chou, or Prefect of Inferior De- 
partment, is of the fifth class mandarin, and 
wears an uncolored glass button. The chi litung 
chi, or Independent Sub-Prefect, and the tung 
chi, or, Sub-Prefect, are of the same rank, and 
all three enjoy the same legal salary of £26, or 
$126, but their extortions vary from $1858 to 
to $1091. The chi chou, or District Magistrate, 
when of the same rank, receives the same legal 
salary and $1271 extortions. 

The t’ung pan, or Deputy Sub-Prefect, is of 
the sixth class mandarins, wears a white button, 
and has but £20, or $97, legal salary, but his ex- 
tortions give £176 additional, or $853. All of 
these, from the Prefect of Department down, are 
styled ta lau ye, or “ Your Honor.” 

Besides these principal officers, there are the chi 
Asein, or District Magistrate, a mandarin of the 
seventh class ; the Asein cheng, or tso tang, or As- 
sistant District Magistrate ; the chu pu, or Town- 
ship Magistrate; the hsun chien, or ditto, ditto; 
the li mu, or Inspector of Police; the tien she, 
or ditto, ditto; the gho po go, or Inspector of 
Police ; the ching li, or ching l’ing, or Secretary ; 
the chau mo, or chan ting, or ditto; the ku-ta-shi, 
or ku ting, or Treasurer; the si yu, or Prison 
Master ; all of which are mandarins from the sev- 
enth class down, and are usually addressed as 
tai ye, or “ Your Worship.” “ Their legal salaries 
range from $100 to $50, and their extortions vary 
according to circumstances. 

The ghai kwan, or Superintendent of Cus- 
toms, is of the third class»mandarins, and as 
such called “ Your Excellency.” His legal sal- 
ary is £43, or $207, and his extortions amount to 
£833, or $4040. In all these calculations, the 
pound is counted at four dollars and eighty-five 
cents, its value in the United States. 


Mormon Arrocitizs.—The San Francisco 
Bulletin has a letter from Salt Lake, giving ac- 
counts of further developments of Mormon 
crimes. Judge Cradlebaugh, the fearless, has 
just returned from his southern tour. In all the 
country over which he passed in the southern part 
of the territory, he has received details of hide- 
ous crimes scarcely hinted at before. The graves 
of dozens, murdered for apostasy or a few dol- 
lars, or because they knew too much for the good 
of their priestly leaders, were pointed out to him 
by those who knew personally of the dread mys- 
teries clustering around those deserted tombs. 
Even the massacre of still another train of emi- 
grants, in the fall of 1856, was in part developed. 
The Mountain Meadows massacre, instead of 
standing the first and only occurrence of its kind, 
seems to have been, in fact, the culmination of 
wickedness, to which its Mormon perpetrators 
had become emboldened by previous successes. 


Faint Beartr.—“ Faint heart never won fair 
lady,” says the old Spanish proverb, and we will 
add, “or anything else worth the winning.” 
Stout of purpose, inflexible of will, should be 
the man who expects to achieve great ends. 
There is no velvet turf on the road that leads to 
fame and fortune. In fact it is a much harder, 
rougher road than that which leads to the cold- 
est woman’s heart ; and all the buffetings of a 
proud woman’s scorn are nothing to the blows 
which he who aspires to reach a high position by 
honest means must take and ward off in his up- 


ward struggle. 


New Hore..—The English, after cracking 
jokes at the “St. Bobolink,” the Metropolitan, 
ani other mammoth caravanseries of Gotham, 
are about to erect one on a similar plan in Lon- 
don, and wish Colonel Paran Stevens to take 
charge of it. Perhaps he will—he has only five 
hotels in this country to manage. 


Screnoe anp Revicion.—True science and 
true religion are twin-sisters, and the separation 
of either from the other is sure to prove the 
death of both. Science prospers exactly in pro- 
portion as it is religious ; and religion flourishes 
in exact proportion to the depths and firmness of 
its basis. 


A new Tenor.—In oneof the battles of Italy 
the French captured thirty guns, three flags, and 
an unapproachable tenor, who is shortly to ap- 
pear in opera on the Parisian stage. 


ExTravaGance.—The bridal veil of a young 
lady about to be married in New York, is to cost 
a thousand dollars. Other brides may hide their 
diminished heads. 


IN TOWN. 

We really cannot see the slightest traces of 
misery and despair in the countenances of the 
numerous individaals who compose that large and 
respectable fraternity, the “ can’t-get-away clab.” 
On the contrary, they look remarkably jolly. 
We have spoken soothingly to some of these 
relics of the tidal wave that has swept out of the 
city, and we find, to our astonishment, that they 
absolutely refuse to be comforted, on the ground 
that they are perfectly comfortable. They tell 
us that “there’s no place like home ;” that the 
Common affords them all the rural nature they 
desire ; that the air of the city is pure, alternately 
freshened with breezes from the country and the 
sea; that places of amusement are open for them 
nightly, and the public library is a never-failing 
resource for their hours of leisure. They say 
that a trip to Long Island, or Nahant, or Glou- 
cester, or Hingham, is cheap, and encroaches but 
little on their time or purses, and that they fare in 
every way better than if they were whirled about 
in a crowd of pleasure-seekers and not pleasure- 
finders. There’s a philosophy in this which sets 
us to thinking, and we are almost ready to 
prophesy that these home-keeping friends of ours 
will compare favorably, in condition and spirits, 
with the best of fashionable emigrants, when all 
are gathered together within the city limits on 
the advent of September. 

FRENCH EXECUTIONERS, 

Among the decrees, says a Paris letter, lately 
issued by the Minister of Justice concerning the 
salaries of its functionaries, the most interesting 
item is that relative to the public executioner. 
The remuneration of this enviable office is 
fixed at 5000 francs a year for Paris, 4000 for 
Lyons, 3000 for Bordeaux, Rouen and Toulouse, 
and 2400 for the other criminal courts throughout 
France. The vulgar error of the hereditary na- 
ture of the office has been completely rectified by 
the debates upon the subject, and it affords much 
reflection for philosophy to learn that for the sin- 
gle appointment of headsman at Orange, in the 
south of France, twelve hundred candidates sent 
in their claim to the minister. It was always 
thought that the reason of this hereditary main- 
tenance of the office in the family of Samson, 
was owing to an aversion manifested’ by others 
for its acceptance; but Samson has just given 
the explanation of this peculiarity. When asked 
the other day what obliged him, rich, well-bred 
and highly considered as he was, to accept the 
horrible profession left him by his father, he re- 
plied, with some degree of dignity, “‘ The great- 
est obligation in the world, that to which all men 
must bow—the obligation of position !” 


THE TOILET COMPANION 

Is the name by which Messrs. Joseph Burnett 
& Co., at Boston, designate the neat and conve- 
nient case in which these famous chemists and 
perfamers put up their superior preparations for 
toilet use, viz, “Kaxuiston,” “Cocoarns,” 
“OrientaL Wasu” and “ Frorimev.” 
The Kalliston is an article the ladies already re- 
as an indispensable preparation for promot- 
ing the healthy condition of the skin, and beauti- 
fying the complexion. The ine, containing 
a proportion of cocoa-nut oil, imparts to 
the hair a glossy appearance, invigorates it and 
ives ita healthy growth. The Oriental Tooth 
ash arrests decay of the teeth, cures canker, 
hardens the gums and imparts fragrance to the 
breath. Florimel is a delicate and enduring per- 
fume of exquisite odor, and so pure as not to 
diseolor the lightest fabric. Burnett’s Toilet 
Companion will be much in demand as it be- 

comes generally known.—. I Press. 


A monster Suarx.—The Halifax (N. 8.) 
Journal says that a shark, measuring thirty feet 
in length, became entangled in the nets of a fish- 
erman near that place, some days since, and was 
killed with aseythe. The liver of this monster 
filled two puncheons. 


Tue Cuarieston (S.C.) Mercory.—Wm. 
Gilmore Simms, the popular American novelist, 
and man of letters, takes care of the literary de- 
partment of this able journal. 


Govp ror Norgs.—A certain singer in Paris 
has been engaged at the opera at 8000 a month. 
According to our arithmetic, that’s about nine- 
teen thousand dollars a year. 


Tas Greek Stave.—Powers’s original Greek 
Slave was lately sold in London for 1800 guineas. 
“ Stattiary has riz—shouldn’t wonder if we could — 
sculp a little ourselves.” 


» 


DARKNESS V18IBLE.—In Brown’s Hotel they 
have a room which is lighted only by the key- 
hole of another room. 
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FIGHTING EDITORS. 

To a certain class of journalists it must be 
very uncomfortable to live in a latitude where 
the hand that wields the pen editorially must be 
equally familiar with the pistol, and where re- 
volvers are considered as necessary to the sanc- 
tum as the paste-pot and scissors. There are 
others who may like the excitement of this two- 
fold fighting and writing life, and who can insert 
an article on, or the point of a small sword in, 
an adversary with equal coolness, and who can 
point a paragraph or a pistol with equal felicity. 
New Orleans has been somewhat famous for its 
editorial duels. 

A letter in a St. Louis paper says “ the past 
eight years’ personnel of the Crescent newspa- 
per have had about their share of whatever satis- 
faction can be obtained by the duello. The pro- 
prietor of that paper, at the time of Frost’s 
death, was a gentleman named Maddox, who 
had killed one man in a duel, and may have 
been concerned in other affuirs of the sort that I 
know nothing of. The successor ot Frost in the 
editorship of that paper was a young man named 
Carroll, who, shortly after fighting two harmless 
duels, laid himself down and died quietly in his 
bed. He was succeeded by a venerable and eru- 
dite gentleman, Mr. Johnson, who, to his many 
other excellent qualifications as an editor, added 
the recommendation of having fought and 
wounded his man, some years ago, somewhere in 
Virginia. The paper afterwards fell into the 
hands of Messrs. Nixon & Adams, and in a fear- 
fully brief period the former found himself facing 
an antagonist at ten paces, pistol in hand. Shots 
were exchanged twice, and [Mr. N. escaped un- 
hurt, but the other gentleman, in essaying to 
stop one of the bullets with his leg, got that 
member lamed for life. Not long after this af- 
fair, the reporter of the Crescent, Mr. Gibbons, 
fought two duels, in one of which he was severe- 
ly wounded by a pistol-shot. The editorial gen- 
tlemen of the other papers have never been at all 
backward at this sort of sport. Lumsden, of the 
Picayune, some years ago did a brother editor 
the kindness of shooting off one of his thumbs; 
Judge Alexander Walker of the Delta, and 
Hugh Kerinedy, of the True Delta, fought and 
dodged each others’ bullets when they were 
younger thau they.are now, and one of Carroll’s 
dugls was Avith John Maginniss, of the True 
Delta, and foxght with double-barrelled guns 
loadeé@ with ball. There have probably been 
eral othe"s, and the editors of the French depart- 
ments of the Courier and Bee have had two or 
three hundred ‘tele afgifra of this kind with the 
small sword, among themselves and with out- 
siders. The fact of ali this has been to exclude 
from the press of New Orleans much vulgar 
personality and blackguardism. A malignant 
scribbler will generally be more circumspect 
when he is aware that in all probability the fu- 
ture soundness of his body depends upon his use 
of pradent and temperate language.” 


Earty Risinc.—Ward Beecher says getting 
up early is venerable. Since there has been a 
literature or a history, the habit of early rising 
has been recommended for health, for pleasure, 
and for business. The ancients are held up to 
us for examples, but they lived so far to the East, 
and so near the sun, that it was much easier for 
them than for us, 


+ » 


Worth REMEMBERING.—Any one residing 
within fifty miles of Boston, can hand his maga- 
zines, sheet music, or newspapers, to the express, 
tied up with the directions, and addressed to our 
Office, 22 Winter Street, and they will be bound 
up strong and handsome, at a trifling charge, 
and returned in one week. 


How tais Country was namep.—When 
the seamen on board the ship of Christopher 
Columbus, after a series of fatigues, came in 
sight of St. Salvador, they burst out into an ex- 
uberant mirth and jollity. ‘The lads are in a 
merry key,” cried the commodore. America is 
now the name of half the globe. 

Literary Rewarps.— Thackeray receives 
$1750 a month for the next thirty.two months, 
for his contributions to the new monthly maga- 
zine of Smith, Elder & Co., London. 


Taz Prince or Wates.—The Prince of 
Wales, since his return to England, has been quite 
marked in his attention to the Countess of Neuilly. 


A coop Worip.—The world is good enough, 
if those who inhabit it would make the best of it. 


SCIENTIFIC ROMANCE. | 

An English journal indulges in the following 
piece of scientific romance: Suppose that any 
one was allowed to pay the Great Eastern a visit 
once a week for a single year, upon condition 
that a pin must be dropped upon her deck at the 
first visit, and that upon each of the succeeding 
weekly visits the number of pins must be doub- 
led. On the first week there would be one pin, on 
the tenth week there would be 512 pins, on the 
twentieth week there would be 524,228 pins, on 
the fortieth week there would be 549,755,813,889 
pins, and on the fifty-second, or close, there would 
be the enormous number of 2,251,799,813,685,248 
pins. The weight of this quantity of pins would 
be, as nearly as possible, 251,316,943 tons, 7 cwt. 
67 lbs., 15 ounces; so that it would require 
about 1117 Great Easterns, calculating the ton- 
nage of each at 22,500, to carry the weight of 
pins that might be deposited in fifty-two weeks, 
upon the simple condition of commencing with 
the unit and doubling the quantity each time— 
the caleulation being a very simple one, which 
almost any schoolboy can go through with. 


III. unpgr Frre.—A letter writ- 
ten from Milan by a musician of the Ist regiment 
of the grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, says: 
“‘ At the beginning of the battle, when the Zou- 
aves and our corps rushed to the attack of the 
bridge of Magenta, the emperor was behind us, 
surrounded by his whole staff, and I assure you, 
that, notwithstanding the balls, grape and shells 
that rained on us from all sides, he commanded 
as coolly as if he had been on parade ; but at last 
the danger became so serious, that his generals 
represented to him that it was not prudent to re- 
main there. Still he did not stir, and we were 
obliged all of us to gather round him, aud tell 
him that was not his place, before he was induced 
to retire.” At Solferino also, he exposed him- 
self with equal courage. 


+ 


“Time TRIES ALL Turnos.”—An old but 
true saying, as shown in the instance of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, which is now acknowl- 
edged to be the remedy par excellence for the cure 
of coughs, colds, croup, whooping-cough, bron- 
chitis, asthma, phthisic, sore throat, influenza, 
and last, but by no means least, consumption. 
Years of steady trial have placed this remark- 
able medicine in a position rarely attained by any 
patent compound, and it has become an article 
of household necessity everywhere. Buy none 
unless it has the written signature of “ I. Butts” 
upon the wrapper, which is always the case with 
the genuine. 


CuRIOUS AND ENTERTAINING.—Let no one, 
either stranger or citizen, fail to visit the Aqua- 
rial Gardens, at 21 Bromfield Street. Hundreds 
are daily delighted and instructed here, old and 
young. The remarkable features of the exhibi- 
tion just now, are a live Man-Eating Shark, in 
his native element, a Sea Raven, the most re- 
markable and brilliant colored fish we ever saw, 
and a male and female Seal; docile, beautiful- 
eyed, and as pretty as a petted spaniel. Mr. 
Cutting calis them to him at will. Since the day 
it first opened, this exhibition has been thronged. 


TrickEeRY.—Of all the atrocious sorts of sel- 
fish, sneaking treachery, some of the practices of 
certain unscrupulous tradesmen are the most 
abhorent. 

“When chalk aud alum and plaster are sold to the poor 


for by 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life.” 


=**Battou’s Monraty.”’—This is certainly the 

heapest Dollar Magazine ever published, containing as 
it does one hundred pages reading matter each num- 
ber. Nocontinued stories—each numbers complete book 
of itself, containing history, biography, well-written 
stories and poetry, curious items, cooking receipts, news, 
and wit and humor enough to make one “ la till he 
cries.” besides two of original comic tures.— 


Express, Sullivan, Ill. 


Curious Coincipence.—It is a singular fact 
that on the day of the great battle on the banks 
of the Mincio, a noble Spanish lady, bearing the 
titles of Duchess of Solferino and Countess de 
de Fuantes and Centellas, died at Barcelona. 


An empty Heap.—Of a light, frivolous, fligh- 
ty girl, whom Douglas Jerrold met frequently, 
he said, “ That girl has no more head thana 
periwinkle.” 


Does.—In Cincinnati eleven hundred and 
twenty-five dogs have been made to bite the dust 
this season under the operation of the dog law. 


Waysive Gatherings. 


The town ot Lehama, Cal., has been destroyed 
by fire. The loss was estimated at one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

A man died the other day, in consequence of 
drinking corrosive sublimate, supposing it to be 
gin. 

Sun strokes have caused many deaths this 
summer. In Fitchburg, a woman of 94 died of 
sun stroke, while returning from berrying. 

We see it stated that Mr. Hawthorne has com- 
pleted a new romance, and that he is soon to re- 
turn home. 

The wheat crop of New York this year, is the 
largest ever known. The weevil has ceased to 
be a serious annoyance. 

A man was fined one dollar at Wheeling, Va., 
last week, for “allowing a horse in his posses- 
sion to run away.” 

The New Haven police are successfully ad- 
ministering their new Sunday law, in the matter 
of closing dram shops on the Sabbath. 


The Italian colony at Tobasco, in Mexico, has 
been abandoned in consequence of persecution 
by the government, they being suspected of 
liberalism. 

Joseph C. C. Kennedy, Esq., has been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior to su- 
perintend the arrangements for taking the eighth 
census. 

The naval authorities at Norfolk have just 
concluded a series of experiments with a sub- 
marine lantérn, which is said to have resulted 
satisfactorily. 

The ginseng excitement has nearly died out in 
Minnesota on the adjacent States. Prices have 
depreciated, the trade is declining, diggers are 
returning, and the buyers are winding up their 
business. 

The new shell boat built in New York for one 
of Yale College boat clubs, is made of Virginia 
cedar, carries six oars, and weighs less than one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Commodore Hudson, of the navy, who assisted 
in laying the Atlantic Telegraph cable, believes 
that the break is near Trinity Bay, and that it 
will be underlaid, and will eventually work. 


Twenty thousand dollars in premiums have 
been offered by the Agricultural Society of St. 
Louis. The Fair will be held in that city on the 
26th of September, and continue six days. 

A Washington clergyman, a Sunday or two 
since, while stating a deticiency in the collections, 
remarked that since the issue of three cent pieces 
the revenue of his church has declined nearly 
one-half ! 


Frederick A. Maffit, son of the late celebrated 
revival preacher, John Newland Maftit, died on 
the 17th of July, of delirium tremens, in the 
county jail at St. Louis, where he was awaiting 
trial on a charge of forgery. 7 

The Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences has received from Africa 2500 specimens 
of different birds, and 250 of quadru . They 
are the contributions of Dr. P. R. Chaillu, who 
has travelled over four hundred miles of that 
continent in pursuing his natural history studies. 


The Merrimac River Agricultural Society have 
purchased of the Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany a lot of land lying on the Ledge road, be- 
tween the canal and the road, and just east of the 
ledge, for fair grounds. It comprises twenty-five 
acres, and is eligibly situated for water. 

Tom Taylor’s old and “intimate enemy,” 
Read, is again charging him with plagiarism, in 
utting forward a French piece under the ve 
English name of “The House or the Home?” 
This is in retaliation of Taylor’s attack on 

“ White Lies.” 

The celebrated driver and trainer, Sam Mc- 
Laughlin, has left for England, for the purpose 
of driving the trotting horse Jack Rossiter in the 
great match of twenty miles against time. He 
will astonish Johnny Bull, if anything can as- 
tonish him, by the way in which he handles the 
ribbons. 

A noted burglar in Washington named Ray, 
who was recently sent to the penitentiary for six 
years, said he could afford to serve that length of 
time, as he “ had his eye on a bank that would 
be ready to rob just about the date of his release, 
and he would rob it, as he was determined to die 
rich or in the State's Prison.” 

Mr. Nathaniel Morse, of Newburyport, was 
fined $27 in the Police Court of that city, for 
shooting ten robins. His defence was that the 
birds visited his cherry trees and partook of the 
frait. There seems to be a disposition in all 
— of the Commonwealth to enforce the law 
‘or the preservation of useful birds. 


The Hartford Times says the birds must won- 
der what fools we are, and proves it by telling 
about a lady of that city who hung up her hus- 
band’s best shirt on a cherry tree, to act asa 
scarecrow in keeping off the robins. The birds 
not only took the cherries as fast as ever, but 
the shirt was quickly converted to shreds, and 
used to line their nests with. 


Mr, Long, in his travels through Pennsylva- 
nia, found many families who had never of 
the Bible, and did not know its character. In 
one case a lady claimed to have “a pooty family 
Bible,” which turned out to be a “ History of 
the Mexican War.” In another, a lady un- 
able to say whether she had a Bible, was asked if 
she had “‘ the good book,” to which she rephed 
with an earnest affirmative, ‘“O yes, you mean 
the almanac.” 


Sands of Gold. 


_+++ Every anniversary of a birthday is the 
dispelling of a dream.—Zchokke, 

-++. Let friendship creep gently to a height; 

pt Le ng to it, it may soon run itself out of breath. 


-++. Itis easier to increase our wants, be it 
ever so much, than to reduce them, be it every so 
little. —Bovee. 

.-.. The love that has naught but beauty to 
keep it in good condition, is short-lived, and 
subject to shivering fits —Erasmus. 

.... Love is better than a pair of spectacles 
to make everything seem greater which is seen 
through it.—Sir Philip Sydney. 5 

-++. He who labors for mankind, without a 
care for himself, has already begun his immor- 
tality. — W. G. Simms. 

-++. We should forget that there was any such 
thing as suffering in world, were we not oc- 
aay reminded of it through our own.— 

vee. 


.++. Ballads are the gipsey children of song, 
born under green hedge same the leafy feats 
and by-paths of literature, in the genial summer 
time.—Longfellow. 

Never hold any one by the button or the 
hand, in order to be heard out ; for if people are 
unwilling to bear you, you had better hold your 
tongue than them:— Chesterfield. 

A man—so to speak—who is not able to 
bow to his own conscience every morning, is 
hardly in a condition to respectfully salute the 
world at any other time of the day.—Jerrold. 


.-.. One contented with what he has done, 
stands but small chance of becoming famous for 
what he willdo. He has laid down to die. The 
grass is already growing over him.—Bovee. 


.+.+. He who falters, in apprehension of his 
neighbor, has already put himself in the harness 
of a master; and the genius which commands 
the keys of the future, is always an outlawry.— 
W. G. Simms. 

-+.. The face of the world is not 
on success ; no, it is too ready to break into 
smiles at any gigantic prosperity, no matter 
how darkened the means by which it was at- 
tained.—Jerrold. 


+++. Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm ; 
it is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus: it 
moves stones, it charms brates. Enthusiasm is 
the genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes 
no victories without it.—Bulwer Lytton. 

..+. My experience makes me an enemy alike 
to premature marriage and to distant engage- 
ments. The first adds to our individual cares 
the responsibility for the beloved and helpless 
pledges of our affections, and the last are liable 
yp ny most cruel disappointments.—Sir Walter 


to frown 


Hoker’s Budget. 


What poet do miners value most ¢ Cole-ridge. 

The empress of the French is surrounded with 
Paris ites 

Which of the reptiles is a mathematician? 
The adder. 

Why were the Amalekites never allowed to 
speak? Their king was A-gag. 

The statute legalizing matrimony at a certain 
age, is, properly speaking, a maritime law. 

Which of the English poets would be most 
likely to make a lion feel at home? A Dry-den. 

What poet is least distinguished for brevity ? 
Long-fellow. 

What scripture character would have made a 
suitable husband for a tall laundress? A-hi-tub. 

An architect proposes to build a “‘ Bachelor’s 
Hall,” which will differ from most houses, in 
having no Eves. 

It is well known that the philosphes Thales 
believed water to be the first principle. Query ; 
Was Thales a milkman ? 

An apothecary asserted in a large compan 
“that all bitter things were hot.’ “ No,” replicd 
a physician, “a bitter cold day is an exception.” 

What proof have we there was sewing in the 
the time of David? Because he was hemmed in 
on every side. 

Prentiss thinks it is no more than right that 
men should seize Time by the forelock, for the 
rude old fellow, sooner or later, pulls all their 
hair out. 

According to the Talmud, one party of the 
Rabbins allowed divorces, when a woman had on- 
ly been so unfortunate as to suffer her husband’s 
soup to be burnt. What a burning shame! 

“ Why don’t you mount a clean collar, Brown? 
I mount one three times a day.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied Brown to the swaggering Jones, “ but every 
one’s mother isn’t a washerwoman !” 

, is your master at home?” “No, sir; 
he’s out.” “I don’t believe it.” “ Well, then, 
he'll come down and tell you himself. Perhaps 
you'll believe him.” 

 Gubbins is very close,” it was observed : “he 
will squabble about a single farthing.” “ Well,’ 
remarked Sharp, “ I have always thought the Jess 
one squabbles about the better.” 

“TI wish I could have seen your great feat,” 
said a lady to a young gentleman who had hada 
hazardous adventure in the Mammoth Cave. 


“ There they are, madam,” said he, pointing to 
his pedal extremities. — 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MY NINETEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


Tm thinking of the past, to night, 
Of years long since gone by, 

When life was but a pleasant dream, 
Without a grief or sigh. 


Ah! those were halcyon days to me,— 
Thoee mirthful, childhood hours, 

And 0, too quickly have they flowa, 
While sporting ‘mid life’s flowers. 


As years sped on, I paused to think, 
And learned that life was real; 

Then taught my heart to know the fact 
I could no more conceal. 


Ab, time still flies, and with it fades 
Bright, happy childhood's days, 
And with a thoughtful mien I turn, 

And follow life’s stern ways 


I’ve tried to feel that all were not 
Deceitful and untrue ; 

But 0, I’ve learned to know they are 
But few, yes, very few. 


And if so young I'm forced to know 
The world is false and cold, 

I do not wish that many years 
Their wings may round me fold. 


I wonder if the coming year 
Has aught of good for me? 

Or if my way be dark and drear? 
But 0, too soon I’ll see. 


But I'll keep courage in my heart, 
Let come what ills there may, 

Remembering it is always dark 
Before the dawn of day. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


“TLL DO IT, THIS VERY MINUTE!” 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


“T’xx do it! I'll do it, this very minute !” ex- 
claimed Squire Ellis, throwing down his news- 
paper and lifting off his spectacles from his gen- 
erously-proportioned nose. Then rubbing away 
vigorously at the glasses with his handkerchief, 
he repeated again, with double energy, “ Yes, 
hang me if I don’t do it this very minute! and 
there goes Lawyer Ellery.” 

Whereat he commenced a violent thumping at 
the window, which, with his grotesque gesticula- 
tions, arrested the attention of a gentleman can- 
tering by on a sleek, black horse, who immedi- 
ately turned the head of the spirited animal, and 
came dashing up the broad avenue that led from 
the highway to the steps of the handsome, old- 
fashioned mansion. 

“What is it you are so unusually earnest 
about accomplishing immediately ?”’ asked a fair, 
bright-faced girl of twenty, looking up archly from 
her work. 

With his natural impetuosity, when once 
aroused, the squire was dashing by her to the 
door, but pausing a moment, he laid his hand 
fondly on her soft brown tresses, saying, with a 
perceptible quiver in his hearty voice : 

“ My old cham, Tom Farnsworth, is dead, so 
Isee by the paper. He was younger than I, and 
it set me to thinking that it was time for me to 
be looking out for the grim messenger. At any 
rate, I mean to fix things all right before he 
comes, and now’s the only time to make sure 
of it.” 

Marion Grey’s soft eyes filled with tears, and 
she said reproachfully, ““ Naughty, naughty papa, 
to talk so, this bright, beautiful morning, and 
you so hale and hearty too, worth a dozen of the 
young men of these times.” : 

“In the midst of life we are in death,” an- 
swered he, his jolly face subdued into most un- 
wonted solemnity. Then perceiving the tears 
gushing over the girl’s delicate cheek, he added, 
‘cheerfally, “ Never mind, pet, there may be many 
a happy day in store for you and me yet, but there 
is no harm in being ready; and for your sake, 
my dear, I must make a little preparation.” 

He passed along to the hall-door, spoke a few 
words to the horseman, who immediately dis- 
mounted, and led the way to the library. When 
they returned to the piazza, the lawyer was but- 
toning his coat over a long, sealed paper, and 
saying, carelessly, “‘ As I told you, lam on my 
way to the cars, and probably shall be away sev- 
eral weeks; but I'll see it all in legal security, 
and keep it, as you suggest, till there is a call for 
it, which, I trust, will not be for many a year 


yet. 
“That's all right. Take good care of it. I’m 


glad to have it off my mind, for no one knows 
what may happen.” 

The lawyer cantered away, and the squire re- 
turned to his handsomely-furnished drawing- 
room, and his stepdaughter, where he stroked 
the drooping head, and smiled cheerfully into the 
pensive face, until Marion brightened again into 
her habitual light-heartedness. 

Squire Ellis was quite as fond of Marion as if 
she had been of his own kindred. When he 
made Widow Grey his wife, he opened his heart 
likewise to her pretty, bright-eyed daughter; and 
though the pale, shrouded form of the meek wife 
was laid at rest beneath the churchyard sod, he 
only drew the sobbing girl closer to his manly 
breast, assuring her, thenceforward, she should 
receive love enough from him to recompense her 
for the loss of her natural parents 

Right honorably had he kepth. ord, and, as 
he always declared, was more than rewarded by 
the warm devotion and earnest gratitude of Ma- 
rion, the only member of his household who was 
certain to pass unscathed through the shower of 
sparks his fiery temper occasionally sent off in 
every direction. 

Never a hasty word had the orphan received 
from him, not even when she disappointed along 
cherished scheme that had laid very near his heart, 
and sent away his only nephew and sole legal 
heir, with a sorrowful refusal of his proffered 
hand. 

The anger and indignation of the mortified 
suitor were peremptorily checked by the squire’s 
declaration that Marion was at liberty to do as 
she chose in such matters, and for his own part, 
he did not wonder she could not fancy such a 
scapegrace as Henry Ellis. Poor little Marion, 
however, read plainly how grievous a trial it was, 
in reality, to her generous foster-father, and never 
dared confess the truth in the case, that she had 
no heart to bestow on Henry Ellis, since Frank 
May had carried it away with him to the far off 
western city where he was struggling against pov- 
erty and discouragement in a dusty lawyer’s of- 
fice, with the memory of her sweet face the only 
light to brighten his gloomy prospects. 

The morning after the lawyer’s visit, Squire 
Ellis took a cheerful leave of Marion, to answer 
a business summons to a neighboring city, prom- 
ising, playfully, to return speedily, with some 
very mysterious packages for her investigation. 
Ay, ® speedy return it was! That very night 
a violent ringing of the bell started the quiet 
household, and the bewildered Marion sprang up 
in shivering terror, as the servants’ shrieks rang 
out on the midnight stillness. Scarely a thought 
had darted through her paralyzed brain, ere she 
found herself standing in the hall below, gazing, 
with white lips and dilated eyes, at the-rigid form 
a group of strange men were bearing into the li- 
brary. One moment she remained dumb and 
breathless, then had torn away the muffling cloak, 
to find the revered head crushed and mangled, 
the soft, gray hairs she had stroked so fondly 
that morning, stiff with clotted blood, and no 
voice, no word for her from the lips that still be- 
trayed the horrible struggle with which life had 
fied. 

No wonder the poor girl could gather little 
meaning, and cared not to hear the recital of the 
terrible railroad disaster that had brought mourn- 
ing and desolation into many another home. 
One only thought was crushing hope and life 
from her heart. Moaning feebly, “‘ My father, 
my more than father, is dead—dead !” shie crept 
away to her chamber, where the servants found 
her, white and insensible, lying across the 
threshold. 

Day and night came, but no relief, and the 
mangled form had been laid beside her mother, 
before Marion left her feverish couch and de- 
scended to the rooms, where his beloved pres- 
ence no longer cherished and strengthened her. 
A new grief aroused her from the apathetic hor- 
ror that had chilled her heart. Henry Ellis 
sought her presence one day, and, with ill-con- 
cealed, triumphant insolence, inquired if he 
could, in any way, be of service to Miss May? 
He still cherished kindly feelings towards her, he 
said, and as his uncle’s sole representative, might 
perhaps be induced to renew the offer she had 
once so audaciously spurned ; nevertheless, she 
must be aware that a residence beneath his roof 
was hardly decorous, unless, indeed, he should 
conclude to make her his wife immediately. 

Marion’s tear-dimmed eyes turned bewilderedly 
towards him, and catching the bold, exultant 
look of his face, read his meaning. The old 
spirit flashed in her face again, and almost stern- 
ly she replied: “The decision she had pro- 


nounced once, with Squire Ellis’s sanction, was 
irrevocable still.” 

The astonished, narrow-minded man of the 
world forgot all honor and chivalry in the pas- 
sion of rage that swept over him, and defiantly 
informed her that as everything lately his uncle’s 
belonged to him, she might as well know it at 
once; his roof should not shelter a single day 
longer so thankless and scornful a person as she 
proved to be. 

Sharply and vividly Marion Grey realized now 
the extent of the woe that had befallen her ; but 
it raised the crushed spirit from its stapor. With- 
out a single word, but a flashing glance eloquent 
with scorn and contempt for his pitiful mean- 
ness, she left the apartment, the graceful head 
haughtily erect, and the slight form drawn up to 
its proudest height. But ah, what a burst of 
frantic grief followed when she had reached her 
chamber! Homeless, bereaved, penniless ! what 
sudden blow was this? She reeled beneath it— 
only the proud resolve to relieve the house of 
Henry Ellis from her presence, supported her 
fainting spirit. Feverishly and wildly, she gath- 
ered together the generous wardrobe provided by 
the love so terribly missed now, and leaving di- 
rections with the indignant servants to send her 
trunks to a friendly neighbor’s, she, who had 
reigned so long in that stately house, its honored 
and cherished mistress, passed away alone and 
unattended from its threshold. 

Only one gleam of light shone in Marion’s 
troubled sky: Frank May would never change. 
She needed no assurance of that ; but all his ef- 
forts were needed for his own advancement 
against the obstacles in his pathway. She was 
too true a woman to wish to burden or hinder 
him in his upward struggle; therefore, not till 
all her arrangements had been made, through a 
sympathizing friend, and a situation procured as 
the humble mistress of a little country school, 
did Marion write to her lover of the change that 
had befallen her. 

She was not much surprised, however—cer- 
tainly not much offended—when, before it seem- 
ed possible for him to have traversed the dis- 
tance between them, she found herself clasped 
in the strong arms of the young lawyer, and her 
weary head once more pillowed on a friendly 
shoulder. Her lover’s indignation at the cruel 
treatment she had received, was only cooled by 
the bitter consciousness of how little he himself 
was able to do for her. 

“ One thing only is clear to me, dearest,” he 
repeated, again and again ; “ we must be married 
immediately. The little I have you must share, 
but my worst grief is the change it will be for you 
to such an humble home as I can provide. But 
Iam young and strong, and surely, for your 
sweet sake, fortune will smile upon my untiring 
efforts.” 

They were standing in the churchyard, by the 
new-made grave, when he said this. Her tears 
were flowing freely, and his manly face wore a 
look of deep dejection. At that moment Henry 
Ellis, in an elegant equipage, dashed up to the 
gateway, reined in his spirited horses, and came 
up the walk with a workman to superintend the 
lettering of the inscription on the monument. 
The lovers drew back, but not till the heir had 
flung them a glance of malicious and scornful 
triumph. 

Frank May clenched his hand threateningly, 
and bit his haughty lip till the blood started, but 
Marion’s-soft clasp on his arm kept down the 
mighty torrent of passion raging within him. 
Not a word was spoken by either during their 
homeward walk, till they reached the temporary 
home of Marion, when he exclaimed, suddenly, 
afver a deep, inward struggle, ‘‘I’ll do it! I’ll do 
it, this very minute !” 

The words startled Marion like a shock of 
electricity. A wild expression crossed her face, 
then came a passionate burst of tears. Her as- 
tonished lover strove vainly to soothe her. At 
last the tempest of emotion cleared, and like the 
rainbow of promise shone the light over the 
girl’s whole pale face. 

“ Frank, Frank !’’ said she, earnestly, “ there 
is hope for us yet. I had forgotten it, all in the 
sudden horror and desolation that came upon 
me with his death.” And briefly and dis- 
tinctly she related the occurrences of the morn- 
ing when that same exclamation from Squire 
Ellis had amused and surprised her. 

His rapidly changing countenance showed 
how important Frank considered her com- 
munication. 

“ Squire Ellery, you say? He has been away 
from the State several weeks, I know, and may 


not return for some time yet. I must hunt him 
up immediately. Cheer up, cheer up, my Marion. 
I knew the good squire meant to provide liber- 
ally for you. I am confident that Lawyer Ellery 
has the will, and does not know of your step- 
father’s death. Aha! Henry Ellis may be hum- 
bled yet !” 

True enough, it was even so. Not more than 
three weeks from their meeting in* the church- 
yard, Frank May and his new-made wife sought 
Henry Ellis in the house the latter had left so 
sorrowfully—Lawyer Ellery and the clerk of a 
neighboring court, as well as the clergyman of 
the place accompanied them. The youthfal 
owner, called from a jovial party in the dining- 
room, met them with cool, irritating politeness, 
but a few words from the lawyer, and his flushed 
face paled a little and his hand trembled nerv- 
ously, as he unfolded the papers handed to him, 
purporting to be, as the label declared, “ the true 
copy of the last Will and Testament of Richard 
Ellis, Esquire.”’ 

It was soon dashed angrily to the floor. “It 
is a forgery, sir. I shall contest the thing, I can 
assure you of that. To leave me only a pitiful 
sum like that is not my uncle’s doing. It is a 
forgery, and I shall contest it from court to 
court.” 

“ That would be as absurd as useless,” replied 
the lawyer, coolly. ‘ You see the instrament— 
any such proceeding on your part forfeits the 
generous allowance given you, in case of your 
quiet surrender of the estate to Mrs. May here, 
named in the will as his beloved step-daughter, 
Marion Gray. Call in the old housekeeper and 
the gardener. I am surprised that they have not 
already informed Miss Grey that they witnessed 
the will, although, of course they were ignorant 
of its contents. 

Henry Ellis strove to hide the convulsions of 
his countenance, and his audacious tongue fal- 
tered, as he excused himself a few moments 
while he returned to his friends, whose noisy 
mirth and clanking glasses reached them even 
there, to quiet them, and summon the servants to 
make inquiries. 

Very proudly flashed the dark eyes of Frank 
May, as the humiliated rival disappeared. “ He 
shall be well humbled for so pitilessly turning my 
Marion from her home,” replied he sternly. ut 
— was gazing fondly, through ber fi 

tears, at the noble portrait of thé tormer master 
of the mansion. The generous, loving heart of 
Squire Ellis looked out upon her thréugh the 
canvass, and the fair youing wife said, solemnly, 
as she touched her hasba.t's arm and pointed 
to the picture : 

“No, no, Frank, we will not try to humble his 
only nephew. We will all be friends yet, and 
you, for his uncle’s sake, will forgive poor Henry, 
even as I do.” 

The young man’s brow darkened, then cleared 
again, and the fine countenance shone with a 
flood of generous emotion, as he exclaimed, 
heartily, ‘‘ Yes, yes, you are right, Marion. I'll 
forgive him. do it! doit, this very minute!’ 


THE PRIDE OF GENTILITY. 

I heard a story of a young lady of the north ot, 
the island, who not long ago was married to a re- 
spectable farmer. Her husband took her on a 
wedding trip, and on their return introduced her 
to her future home, where was a table nicely laid 
for supper, and two excellent mould candles 
burning. She had so sooner entered the room 
than she burst into tears. Her husband, who 
was avery good fellow, was alarmed at her h 
sterical sobbing, and her to explain her- 
self. At last, after sedatives had been adminis- 
tered to her, she gave vent to her agitated 
feelings, and, pumping up her words at intervals, 
said, *‘ I didn’t think, when I left my comfort- 
able home and took you for my husband, that I 
had married into mutton fats.” The fact was 
that the young lady, who probably was the daugh- 
ter of a convict, was chagrined at finding mould 
candles, instead of wax or sperm, on the table.— 
Diary of a Working C . 
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OF WHAT IS SALT A SYMBOL? 

Of fidelity; a man who has partaken of salt 
with you, is bound to you by the laws of “y 
tality; and thus bread and salt are eaten at the 
ratification of a bargain or treaty, to make it 
binding on all parties. Salt is also an emblem of 
desolation ; conquered cities were sown with salt. 
In Scotland and Ireland salt appears to have 
been considered to represent the incorruptible 
spirit, and was therefore laid above the heart of 
a corpse; and in some cases a platter was 80 
placed containing a small portion of salt and 
earth unmixed, the one to represent immortal, 
the other the mortal part. In former days, when 
it was the custom for all the household of a no- 
bleman or gentleman to dine together, the | 
salt-cellar, which was placed in the middle of t 
table, was the boundary of distinction between 
the family and the menials.—AU/ About It. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO, 

Now that the smoke of battle has cleared away, 
and has been established, after a campaign 
of six weeks, we can calmly review the history 
of the war, and collect authentic particulars re- 
epecting the memorable encounters which crowd 
i of the world’s history. As illustrative 
of these eventful days we publish a spirited 
sketch representing the French soldiers of vari- 
ous arms, congratulating their chiefs on the re- 
sult of that long summer day’s fighting, that 
“ contest of giants,” which closed with the gleam 
of victory on the French and Sardinian colors. 
Dearly purchased was that triumph. Even yet 
the number of slain on both sides has not been 
roclaimed to the world. Still it was a victory. 
rench gallantry and military science proved 
superior to Austrian stubbornness and mouldy 
routine. This great conflict ended the war. 
The Austrian army, by teigning a precipitate 
retreat behind the Mincio, reckoned on the im- 
petuosity of the French troops in the pursuit, 
and hoped to strike a decisive blow. But they 
were disappointed in the last, as in the first bat- 
tle. Montebello and Magenta had demonstrated 
the irresistible force of the Frencn infantry and 
the solidity of the French cavalry. At Solferino 
the cavalry completed the experiment of Ma- 
ta, and proved once again that the Austrian 
rse was incapable of standing against it. But 
the French artillery particularly played a brilliant 
part on the day of the 24th of June, and gave 
the measure of its power. The artillery is the 


struck at distances whence their heaviest calibres 
were unable to reply, and strewed the ground 
with corpses.” The rifled cannon have a range 
and precision which rendered them terrible to 
the Austrians. At 7000 feet distance they shat- 
tered the enemy’s batteries, without their being 
able to reply except by a few balls which were 
spent when they reached their destination. A 
single French battery completely dismounted 
two Austrian batteries and silenced them. The 
guns belonging to these batteries were almost all 
taken by the French. The French gunners are 
men of unquestionable bravery, but plaged out 
of the reach of the enemy’s pieces, in a manner 
inditferent to what was passing around them, 
and experiencing no loss of men and horses, a 
source of so much trouble in field operations, 
they could fire at their ease, and take aim as 
carefully as if in a school of practice. Almost 
all the shots at Solferino were effective. In the 
plain, the brigade commanded by General Del- 
vaux was fighting heroically against a corps three 
times greater, when the general saw that a regi- 
ment of hulans and three regiments of Austrian 
hussars had just taken up a position on his flank 
and was menacing a destructive charge. The 
general immediftely issued orders to Capt. Fiant, 
commanding the 8th battery of the 16th regi- 
ment of artillery, to fire a yo shots into this 
formidable body of horse. Capt. Fiant obeyed, 
and, from a distance of more than 5000 feet 
poured a fire of rape upon the hulans, who 
were in the front . The effect was terrific ; 


going to the drinking-place. The road to it 
turned to avoid a steep hill. The chasseurs 
d’Afrique thought it would make shorter work 
to keep straight ahead. Rushing over the steep 
hills, they ascended and descended at full gallop. 
At the foot of the hill is a paved road ; the horses 
reaching it with the speed of an avalanche, slid 
for five or six 8, all four feet together, strik- 
ing a bl :e of sparks from the stones. Nota 
horse fe' ; the riders seemed to think nothing of 
the feat .ney had accomplished, but were laugh- 
ing, chatting and smoking their pipes just as if 
they had been in the wood of Boulogne. Three 
days ago I was crossing the Chiese, going to 
Lonato. It was about two o’clock. It wasa 
torrid heat, to which the Italians seemed to 
easily an ily. regiment chasseurs 
@’ Afrique had camped on the shores of the 
river. The soldiers were bathing themselves 
and horses. The men were naked, and the 
horses had only a halter passed through the 
mouth. Nothing was finer than to see these 
men in their primitive costume descending on 
horseback the sandy shores of the river. We 
were carried back into ancient Africa. The 
Numidian horsemen must have had this haughty 
bearing. How valuable such a spectacle would 
have been toasculptor! Ata certain part of 
the river the course is very narrow and forms a 
pe 2 chasm. Some of these men started at a 

allop and forced their horses to leap from the 

igh into the river. Horse rider dis- 


a most brilliant charge. The chassevrs, giving 
the rein to their intrepid horses, rushed on the 
— of infantry, and broke them to pieces. 
he squares being reformed, the cavalry dashed 
on them again and sh them to pieces. 
This diversion operated 7 the horse succeeded 
admirably. General Niel, having Saget 
his corps, succeeded in repulsing a body of men 
five times than his own. In a word, the 
battle of Solferino was one of the greatest on 
record, whether we regard the numbers engaged, 
the duration of the strife, or the valor of the 
individuals and bodies of men engaged. 


THE TALH ING AND PERFORMING FISH. 

Some weeks ago I noticed an advertisement of 
this creature being exhibited in Manchester, and 
promised when it came to town that I would 
give an account of it. It is now being exhibited 
in Piccadilly (opposite the end of Sackville 
Street), and proves to be, as was expected, a 
specimen of a seal. The rietor has taken 
for its exhibition a well-lighted room, in the cen- 
tre of which is an enormous tub, and within this 
tub re the “ Talking Fish,” nearly covered 
with water, and looking as happy and contented 
as a seal can look. Every now and then the 
water is let off and fresh supplied; the animal 
seems to enjoy a shoenphedh under the spout 
where the water is let in. It has been long 
known that seals are exceedingly capable of do- 
mestication, and that they can be readily taught 
to perform tricks like a dog; and this is a case 
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FRENCH TROOPS CONGRATULATING THEIR OFFICERS AFTER THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 


favorite arm of the Napoleons. “ In our days,” 
said Napoleon L., “ the artillery makes the true 
destiny of armies and nations.”” And Napoleon 
III. has profited by his ideas. His excellent 
work on artillery, published when he was a 
young man, shows how well he understood the 
mportance and use of this arm of the mili 
service. In the last great battle he showed how 
well he could handle this terrible arm. At the 
vill of Solferino it was the artillery of the 
me, commanded by General de Sevelinges 
and by General Labceuf, which, going by the 
emperor’s order, and in the open field, within a 
thousand yards of the enemy, decided, it is said, 
the success of the centre. Before the village of 
Medola, the artillery of the two first divisions of 
second corps promptly silenced the numerous 
Austrian batteries planted on that position. At 
Cavriana, the artillery of the guard again con- 
tributed to ¢ the position by changing the re- 
treat of the Austrians into a precipitate flight. 
At Casanova, 42 pieces of artillery, directed by 
General Soleille, arrested the enemy victoriously 
as he attempted to turn the left of the Vinoy 
division. “Finally,” adds the official re 
“in the midst of the movements of this battle of 
twelve hours’ duration, the cavalry was a pow- 
erful help to arrest the enemy on the side of 
ova. Several times the divisions Par- 
touneaux and Desvaux cha’ the Austrian 
infantry and broke their squares, but it was es- 
pecially our new artillery which produced the 
most sensible effects on the enemy. Its balls 


the cases of grape bursting in the middle of the 
ranks, tore out huge gaps; men and horses fell 
upon each other; disorder reigned through the 
leading battalions, terror seized on the others, 
and the regiments, turning bridle, fled at full 
gallop from the scene of disaster. A French 
gentleman who examined the field of battle, 
writes: “I saw the place where the Austrian 
horse were thunderstrack by our artillery. It 
was a spectacle to strike terror to the soul. 
There were masses of bodies—men and horses. 
Almost always—and this is a rare occurrence— 
rider and horse had been killed by, the same dis- 
charge, and had fallen together, without bein 
se death, as an equestrian statue 
fall. An artillery officer pointed out to me this 
incontestable and bloody _— of the excellence 
of our rifled ordnance. Our cavalry did not dis- 
tinguish itself less than our artillery in this great 
battle. The chasseurs d’ Afrique, those Zouaves 
of the cavalry, are marvellous soldiers, whose 
intrepidity inspired the Austrians with a terror 
they could not overcome. On the eve of the 
battle I was talking with some of these terrible 
chasseurs. They are jealous of the fright with 
which the Zouaves inspire the enemy, and they 
said—‘ When these boobies have made acquaint- 
ance with our sabres they will look on bayonets 
like playthings.’ Mounted on light and untir- 
ing Krab horses, the chasseurs d’ Afrique are ver- 
itable Centaurs. You can judge of their intre- 
idity by the style in which they handle their 
bocees. Yesterday I was watching a squadron 


appeared with a tremendous splash, leaving a 
white farrow, and reappeared again a few paces 
farther on. On the day of the battle of Solfer- 
ino, a squadron of chasseurs d’ Afrique had been 
ordered to Accompany a convoy of baggage and 
provisions. When the battle commenced, it 
was thought useless to employ this squadron 
merely as an escort, and they were ordered to 
rejoin their corps. The chasseurs commenced 
their march, but at the end of an hour they met 
a ye of hulans. To fall upon the hulans, 
to defeat them, slay the greater number and put 
the rest to flight was done in a short, sharp gal- 
lop. Some minutes afterwards our charseurs 
met with two other squadrons of hulans. They 
prepared to fall upon their new enemies, without 
counting their number, when they perceived that 
a third squadron of hulans, after heving turned 
them, were preparing to surround them. Our 
chasseurs soon decided what to do: wheeling 
about they dashed on the squadron of hulans 
which was pursuing them, cut their way through, 
and making a turn, joined their corps safely.” 
During one of the warmest episodes of the battle 
of Solferino, the corps d’armee, commanded by 
General Niel, assailed by the enemy on all sides, 
found itself in a most perilous position. The 
general succeeded in getting a note, written in 
pencil, to the emperor, begging him to execute a 
cavalry charge to disengage him. The emperor 
sent to the rescue of the zeneral four regiments, 
the 5th hussars, and three iments of chasscurs 
d’Afrique, who started at full gallop, and made 


quite in point. “Jim” (for such is the fish’s 
name) at the word of command turns round and 
round in the water at a most wonderful rate, and 
checks his motion almost instantaneously. He 
gives the right or the left fin (or rather fin-like 
paw) to his master, and it is evident he can dis- 
tinguish the right from the left. He raises either 
fin as ordered, and then leaning up in an upright 
sition against the edge of the tub, crosses his 
fins across his breast in the most ludicrously pa- 
thetic way. He will scramble up on the edge of 
the tub, and, bending over, place his great wet 
mouth against the face of his master, ay way of 
showing “how he can give a kiss.” These are 
all the tricks I saw him perform, but he doubtless 
has many others. As to the “talking” part of 
the story, while be is panting about in his tub he 
utters a sort of plaimive cry which sounds some- 
thing like “ Up-yar ” (if letters will represent it), 
and when expressly told to “talk,” he utters a 
sound which, if told it was to mean “mama,” 
would sound to your ears like “ mama.” He got 
no further in his address to his constituents than 
this single word, much to the disappointment of a 
little girl who was there, and who, I believe, ex- 
cted the “ fish ” would hold a conversation with 
er. Those desirous of seeing how far an animal 
whose home is the sea (but who is not a fish for 
all that) can be made obedient to the voice of 
man, should go and witness this exhibition of 
what is really and truly a fine specimen of the 
real, trained to perform tricks and utter so’ 
at the word of command.—F. 7 Buckland. 
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Poet's Corner, 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE DYING SOLDIER’S ADDRESS 
TO THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY B. G. JOHNSTON. 


Farewell, thou proud banner! bright glory be thine! 
O’er land and o'er ocean mayst thou ever shine, 
Unrivalied in spleador of worthy renown, 

While heaven approvingly on thee looks down! 

For me the wild clamor of battle is o'er; 

The soul-kindling trumpet shall thrill me no more ; 
My bosom is shattered, my life's waning fast ; 

Proud banner, I've battled for thee till the last! 
Thou embiem of valor, and boast of the free, 

°Tis glory, "tis virtue, to perish for thee. 

Whatever I've suffered of torturing pain 

For thee, death-defying, I'd yield to again. 

The cold sod my pillow—to-morrow I'll sleep 

Where darkness and silence their gloomy reign keep. 


Dim shadows sround me are ringing my knell: 
Mayst thou ever prosper, proud banner! farewell! 


THE MAN OF COURAGE. 

O courage! there he comes; 
What ray of hovor round about him looms! 

O, what new Sane from ate bright eyes do glance! 
O princely port 
Of hap at hand! He d doth not nicely prank 
In clinquant pomp, as some of meanest rank, 
But armed in steel; that bright habiliment 


Is his rich valor’s sole rich ornament.—SYLVESTER. 


WAR. 


‘ar knows no rest, 
War owns no sebueth, war with impious 
Unepent. with blood unseated, to the fiends 
Of vengeance still rebellious, ‘still pursues 
His work of death; nor pauses, nor relents 
For laws divine, nor sight of human woe. 


GRAHAME. 


Easy Chair. 


perature, into the torrid atmosphere of summer. .... . At 
the Porte St. Martin, Paris, they have played a great 
spectacle founded on the war in Italy—La Voie Sacree— 
one of those peculiarly French dramas, made up of lib- 
erty, glory and gunpowder, in which the grande armee 
smashes its enemies all to pieces, and then behaves with 
most overwhelming charity to the countless prisoners it 
has taken. The piece includes all the events of the war, 
from the departure of the emperor from Paris to the bat- 
tle of Solferino. Two or three hundred people were em- 


ployed to give effect to the battle scenes, and an immense 
quantity of gunpowder was burnt. The piece takes 
mearly five hours in the performance......The Paris 
opera houses have been suffering for the want of a good 
tenor singer. The French army has. however, captured 
one. A letter from Marseilles says that a sub-officer, of 
the Austrian service, taken prisoner at Montebello, had 
been brought to France. He was rejoiced at getting out 
of the Austrian army and going to France, and in his 
joy used to delight his companions by singing airs by the 
great German composers. A French officer promised him 
that he should not long be a prisoner, as he found he 
had a tenor voice which even Tamberlik might envy. 
He undertook to secure him an engagement, and has 
written to Paris on the subject. Conquering tenors on 
the battle-field and at the bayonet's point is something 
new and curious..,...Rev. Mr. Vox, Episcopal chaplain 
in the army at Fort Laramie, has p hed in the fe 


Mormon Tabernacle, and Bishop Kimball and Brigham 
Young delivered addresses at the close of the di 


Forrign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The proceedings of the Peace Conference at Zurich are 
watched with the intensest interest in Europe, whose 
vital interests are involved in its decisions. Louis Napo- 
leon’s policy, it is thought, will be generally sanctioned, 
yet it cannot be disguised that deep discontents are rife 
in portions of Italy, and, after all, the peace may only 
prove a‘truce, and precede a war on a grander «cale than 
Europe has ever witnessed.—In France the channel forti- 
fications continue on a great scale, the whole coast being 
rapidly covered with works soon to be bristling with 
guns. England is still uneasy as to the future inten- 
tions of France.—In Ireland the radicals are looking for- 
ward with hope to the prospect of a rupture between 
France and Bngland.—The news from the East is unim- 
portant.—Strong defensive preparations continue to be 
made in England. 

Count Cavour. 

The London Times augurs evil of Count Cavour's resig- 
nation. “ He was,” it says, “‘an honest man. He be- 
lieved in Italian independence as a future work of Na- 
poleon III. It was by means of the confidence he felt 


himself and inspired io others that Mazzini and his emis- 
saries were di dited throughout Italy. It was Cavour 
who gave the signal for the successive risings in the 


Everything was pl t and h i It was cur- 
rently reported that not a few of the Mormons were re- 
covering from their delusion......A New York corre- 


spondent writes that Meyerbeer’s new opera, “ Le Par- 


don de Ploermel,” has just reached the music stores; 
and all the amateur pianists and private prima donnas 
are banging their keys and cracking their voices over it. 
The opera, like all of Meyerbeer’s great works, is gor- 
geously elaborated, and has the average number of sim- 
ple, sweet melodies. It will probably figure on the 
Academy boards next season......Of the sixteen build- 
ings belonging to Harvard College four were erected be- 
fore the American Revolution, viz: Massachusetts Hall, 


built in 1719 and 1720; Holden Chapel, built in 1744; 
Hollis Hall, built in 1762 and 1763, and Harvard Hall, 
built in 1764, to replace the second Harvard Hall, which 


GossiP WITH THE READER. 
— The campaign of Italy has opened a new page in the 
history of Louis Napoleon. Hitherto the world has re- 


cognized in him an adroit politician, a skillful adminis- 
trator of public affairs, and a consummate diplomatist. 


was di ed by fire in January, 1764...... The Vienne 
Presse having stated that Gyulai was going to the waters 
at Baden, inquires somewhat pointedly, *‘ Will he take 
them?”.,,...The annual report of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road Company, which has recently been published, states 
that during the last year 1,012,808 passengers and 16,862 


But the laurels of the successful soldier were i to 
the chief of a military nation. His enemies at home and 
abroad d at his ti of ring a general's 

lette and reviewi ag armies. They looked on him as 
“carpet knight,” and mere holiday soldier. They 
insinuated that his military ability was equal to no 


greater achievement than making a good figure on 
horseback while the troops defiled before him on the 
Champs de Mars. They predicted that his first attempt 
at the serious business of war would be a miserable fail- 
ure. We were told that his generals and colonels stood 
aghast when they heard of his determination to com- 
mand in Italy in person. Two months have sufficed to 
sweep away all these charges, insinuations, and prejudices. 
Bix months’ manceuvering and fighting bave been enough 
te rank Louis Napoleon with the great captains of the 
world, with Hannibal, with Cmsar, with Frederick, and 
with Napoleon I. If this day the French army were 
perfectly untrammeled, and with nothing to fear or hope 
from their action, were called upon to elect for their chief 
the man best fitted to conduct them through a difficult 
campaige to victory, their choice, passing over the 
scarred veterans whose whole lives have been passed in 
the battle-field, would designate their present ruler as 
the man. He promised to bring back his victorious 
eagles to Paris in six months; he will have done so in 
little more than six weeks. Before leaving for Italy he 
told his favorite officers that they should be hunting at 
fa September ; be will prove himself a true 
prophet. Through the age of Magenta and Solferino 
he has borne a “ charmed life,” and we believe he is 
d to plish yet greater things before his ca- 
reer is finally closed...... But a few months have elapsed 
since one of the greatest of American historians was 
borne to his grave; buta few days have passed away 
since one of the greatest of American lawyers and ora- 
tors was laid in his narrow grave. Prescott and Choate 
have passed away. The press still teems and the air yet 
vibrates with the eulogies of pen and tongue that this 
last great loss has called forth. Most fittiagly have his 
services and gifts been honored, showing that the ingrat- 
itude attributed to republics isa fiction. Solemn and 
affecting was that great congregation in Faneuil Hall, 
where, the sunshine excluded, and artificial light falling 
on the funerea! bhangiogs and emblems of public sorrow, 
the greatest liviog orator of America, speaking from and 
to the heart, discoursed of the great dead. Edward 
E t on this ion surpassed himself. Represent- 
jog the public sentiment, he clothed it in 8 solemn eplen- 
dor of language that thrilled every soul in that vast 
auditory. With no time for preparation, he spoke from 
the fullness of his mind and heart, and never in the 
flush of youth, or the glory of early manhood, so warm- 
ly and co well. The music of his requiem will always 
haunt the memory of those who were so fortunate as to 
hear him .....We have entered now on the last month 
of summer. Soon will its gceen glories pass into the 
and yellow leaf.” Autumn is pressing forward. 
A brief season of mellow sunshine, of floral glory, of 
abundant harvest, and we shall have the clear blue 
skies, the keen air, the icy kisses of September. The 
autumn will come to us not unwished-for or unwelcome. 
In the vicissitudes of our northern climate there is a 
eharm unknown to those portions of the globe where 
eternal summer reigns. When the pulses become lan- 
guid with heat, we have an invigorating change; when 
the system becomes tense from long-continued frost, we 
are ushered again, through a gradually increasing tem- 


ts have been carried on the cars of the company, 
and@ mot a single life has been lost. This speaks volumes 
for the efficiency and care of the managers of the 
road...... The wheat harvest is progressing in Michigan. 
The crop promises to be large. Some new wheat at Grand 


wretch says “a ship is called she because a man knows 
not the expense till be gets one— becanse they are useless 
without employ ‘ they look best when well 
rigged—because their value depends upon their age— 
because they bring news from abroad, and carry out news 
from home.”’...... We believe the Transcript is responsi- 
ble for the following military joke: The French have 
displayed their prominent national characteristic during 
the Italian war, in their treatment of the Austrians, who 
have no reason to complain of any lack of Zouav-ity on 
the part of their epponents......The ability to prepare 
cotton seed for the market, by means of machinery used 
for hulling it, has added a large percentage of value to 
the cotton fields of the South. The seed is sent to Eu- 
rope and converted into a fine oil much needed in the 
arts...... An eminent Hungarian has transmitted to the 
London Daily News an authenticated contradiction of 
the report that Klapka and the Hungarian exiles had 
offered the crown of Hungary to the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine..... . General Concha is at present engaged in 
organizing & permanent school of practice with the Min- 
nie rifle, at Havana, which is now im the hands of most 
of the troops of the island. The captain general has it 
likewise in contemplation to establish “‘# general school 
of arms and gymnastics,’ to take the place of those 
established in 1841 and 1845 by General O'Donnell. To 
this will be added a well chosen library for the use of the 
army...... Baron Henry Larrey, son of the well-known 
Larrey who was so highly est d by Napol I., is, at 
the present time, as was formerly his father, director- 
general of the army medical department in Italy. .... Vol- 
mnteers are at present engaged im Paris for organizing 
fresh battalions of Zouaves, and such is the desire of the 
soldiers there to be employed in active service, that a 
considerable number of non-commissioned officers have 
applied to be permitted to form part of that body even 
as privates...... The Bishop of Cortoni, in whose diocese 
the towns-people of Perugia have taken refuge, has is- 
sued a pastoral strongly reprobating the atrocities of the 
Swiss troops...... The Fourth of July was very hand- 
somely celebrated in Paris by a banquet at the Motel du 
Louvre. Opposite the entrance of the room hung a por- 
trait of the emperor, surrounded with American and 
French flags. Tables, richly ornamented with silver can- 
delabra and adorned with flowers, accommodated a hun- 
dred guests, among whom were about twenty ladies. 
The banquet was presided over by Mr. Mason, United 
States Minister at Paris. His lady occupied a seat at his 
right. Among the lady guests were Mesdames Mason, 
Date, Smith, Holdane, Seeley, and Miss C——, of Fifth 
Avenue. Among the gentlemen were Messrs. Mason, 
Lansing, Date, Train, Young, Bigelow, Lamson, Seeley, 
and the Russian officer, Captain Shestakoff. The dinner 
was magvuificently served in every respect—brilliart lights, 
exquisite dishes, wines of the first quality. Appropriate 
toasts were given, speeches made, and general hilarity 
prevailed...... Upwards of $600 has been subscribed to- 
ward er cting a monument to James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. ..... Baron James de Rothschild has given a 
sum of 20,000 francs toward the subscription for the 
wounded of the army of Italy...... An ancient and ex- 
ceedivgly simple method of book-keeping, is to keep all 
the books you lay your hands on. 


Italian States. It was by means of his influence 
that the lu ti at Fi Parma, and Modena 
were bloodless, and that Rome remained tranquil.” 


English Paintings. 
At a collection of English modern pictures sold recent- 


ly in London, the sale realized £4000 ($20,000). The 
following are a few of the pictures sold, with the prices: 
Summer's Afternoon,” T.S. Cooper, £236 5s.; ‘* The 
Sanctuary,” E. M. Ward, £242 1l1s.; ‘‘ A Landscape,” 
P. Naysmith, £267 1és.; “‘ A Rustic Home,” W. Muller, 
£815; “Sea-shore,” W. Collins, £220 10s.; “‘The Wa- 
terfall,” P. Naysmith, £820 5s.; “The High Altar,” 
D. Roberts, £967 10s.; “ Oranmer led to the Tower,” 
F. Goodall, £388 10s. 


Verona. 
An order of the day published at Verona says Austria 
concluded the war for the maintenance of sacred treati 


Solferino. 

During the storm at the battle of Solferino, the empe- 
ror of Austria and his brother Maximilian lost each other, 
and the latter wept like a child, fearing lest Francis 
Joseph had been taken prisoner, while the Duke of 
Modena foamed at the mouth with disappointment and 

ti The P was with his generals 
who pronounced the fatal orders to retreat; his own 
comman would have been “ remain on the field and die.’’ 


A Veto. 


The project of erecting a monument to Egmont and 
Horne has been vetoed by the city euthorities of Bres- 
sels, upon the ¢ d that the publi a 
of Philip Il., and other recent bh rical i 
conflict with the traditional and political conception of 
Egmont's character, and place him in a much less favor- 
able light. 


Sardinia, 

It is remarked that Sardinia, by accepting Lombardy 
without the fortresses necessary to defend it, has made — 
herself the vassal of France, and that Italy has gained 
nothing; while the emperor returns to Paris, nominally 
® conqueror, but in reality a baffled and dishonored man. 
French Liberals. 

The Siecle (organ of the French liberals) is dissatisfied, 


and says France will have everything to begin again in a 


few years if the minutest Austrian influence is suffered 
abode in Italy. It calls for the expulsion of the petty 
Italian princes, confederates of Austria. 
Trans-Atlantic Criticism. x 

The London Atheneum is very savage upon a recently 
published American book. It says: ‘The preface is 
the revolution of a phantasmagoric Christmas holiday 

The work is written as with a bowle-knife; it is 
all revolver, firing and brandy-smash.”’ 
Salmon plenty. 

Salmon was never known to be so abundant in the 
river Shannon as at the preseot season, and it is now 
selling by hawkers at 6d per pound, whilst large quan- 
tities are sent off daily by rail and steamer to the London 
markets. 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


The Duke of Newcastle stated in Parliament that the 
government did not intend to renew the license by 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company held their North 


A - 


relying on the devoteduess of the people, the bravery of 
the army, and her national allies. Not heving found 
allies, Austria yields to an unfgvorable political situation. 


The emperor cordially thanks the people, as well as the 


army, who have again showed that their sovereign may 
confidently rely on their devotednvess, if any new strug- 
gle should arise. 

Paris Fashions. 

Fashion in bonnets is nearly at a stand still, and the 
artistes, for the time being, have ceased racking their 
brains for novelties. The newest thing we can mention 
isa bonnet made of fine black hair, embroidered with 
butterenps in silken straw. The ribbon used for the 

are entirely black with jet centres. The effect of this 
combination te very original, end it has the advantage of 
defy ing dust. 
Kossuth’s Sons. 

In the list of students at University College, London, 
who recently received prizes at the hands of Lord Palm- 
erston, we find the names of the two sons of Louis Kos- 
suth, the ex-governor of Hungary. While he is seeking 
the independence of bis country, his sons have been win- 
ning laurels in the more peaceable departments of archi- 
tecture, natural philosophy, and astronomy, and civil 
engiveering. 

Prussia. 

The Prussian Gazette says that in consequence of the 
treaty of peace, orders had been transmitted to the troops 
on the march to halt at the respective places where they 
happen to be; also that the proposal made by the Prus- 
sian ambassador to the Federal Diet in regard to the 
federal troops, had under present circumstances been 
withdrawn by the Prussian government. 


A Fast Age. 

In two months and one day from the time the Emperor 
Napoleon left Paris he made peace with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Villafranca. In this interval the 
French army was engaged in five or six battles, two of 
which may be numbered among the greatest battles the 
world has everseen. The emperor seems likely to redeem 
his promise to hunt at Compiegne in September. 


The Italian Confederation. 

Austria and France will support the formation of the 
Italian Confederation. Lombardy as far as the line of 
the Mincio is to be given up. Mantua, Peschiera, Rur- 
goforte, and the whole of Venetia remain Austrian pos- 
sessions. The Princes of Tuscany and Modena are to 
return to their States. A universal amnesty is granted. 
Switzerland. 

The Federal Council have resolved to disband the 
troops in the Canton Ticino, where the guard for the Aus- 
trian vessels will alone remain. They also resolved upon 
proposing very severe measures to prevent the enrollment 
of the Swiss for foreign military service. 


The Armistice. 

The Vienna correspondent of the London Times says 
that three applications were made to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria before he would consent to an armistice. The over- 
tures were made direct by the Emperor Napoleon for the 
purpose of preventing the mediation of neutrals. 


Buropean Agitators. 

The peace has “shelved” three great European agita- 
tors—Cavour, Kossuth, and Mazzini,—at least for the 
present. But they are all men who must be heard of in 
the future. 

Menagerie burned. 

Jean Gauthier’s menagerie was burned in Copevhagen 
in June last. Only one animal, a large polar bear, es- 
caped. A monkey set it on fire by playing with matches. 


Fourth of July in Ireland. 
A party of Americans on a tour through Ireland cele- 
brated the Fourth of July at Killarney with “ complete 


success and stirring enthusiasm.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Muu Cows anp Faruine. By L. Furr, 


ul 
Philp, Sampson & Co. “410. 


This work, the result of experience, study and reflec- 
tion, is a most valuable contribution to our agricultural 
literature. The title-page that the com- 
— the breeds, in health 
and disease, of dairy and other stock; the selection of 
miich cows, with a full explavatiou of Guenon’s method ; 
the culture of forage plants, and the production of milk, 
butter aud cheese; embodying the most recent improve- 
ments, and adapted to tarming in the United States and 
British provinces; with a treatise upon the dairy hus- 
bandry of Holland ; to which is added Horsfall’s system 
of dairy management ” The promise of the title-page 
Senay redeemed by the text, which is moreover ilius- 

y numerous excellent engravings. The work 
contains the cream (we don’t intend a pun) of all that 
has been written on the subjects treated, with many val- 
uable ideas of the author, based on personal experience 
and observation. We have examined it with great care, 
aud can rec d it ly t© our numerous 

1 i friends th this country and Canada. 
It is written clearly, aud nothing is left unexplained. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN RevoLution. 
Edited by Sipyey Barctay. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton. 12mo. pp. 261. 18659. 

This work purports to be a publication of the private 
journal of a lady, the wife of an officer of the Revolution 
and the daughter of a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, written during the absence of her husband in the 
field, and portrays the domestic triais of the wowen of 
the heroic age of American history. Whether genuine 
or otherwise, it is a charming and interesting book. 1t is 
printed iu a quaint, old-fashioned style, and is altogether 
admirably got up. For sate by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Memoriats. From Authentic Sources. Edited 
by Lapy Boston: Dicknor & Fields. 1zmo. 
pp. 308. 

Few characters in the range of literary history are in- 
vested with so much ioterest as the _ Shelley. The 
work is an authentic history of his life, undertaken to 
correct the many errors existing in received biographies 
of the poet. It concludes with Shelley's unfinished essay 
on Christianity, now first published. 


ITaLy AND THE Wak or 1859. By Mar- 
cuskitrss. Philadelphia: George G. Evans. 12mo. 
pp. 859. 1869. 

Both publisher and author deeerve the thanks of the 
public for the promptvess with which this work has been 
produced. It is from the pen of a lady weil known in 
the literary world, and well informed on European affairs. 
She has given us a satisfactory sketch of the war and its 
causes, and spirited biographical notices of the principal 
actors. The work is introduced by Dr. Shelton McKen- 
sie. It is embellished with portraits and a map of North- 
ern Italy. For sale at 45 Cornhill and all the Boston 
bookstores. 


Errore Freramosca: or, Tae or 
By Massmo D’Azsciio. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. l2mo. pp. 366. 1869. 

An excellent story, illustrating the struggles of an 
Italian agaiost foreigu invaders and foreign protectors, 
from the pen of one of the most brilliant of modern 
Italian writers. At the present moment, when every- 
thing relating to Italy is sought with the greatest avidity, 
woven the probiem of her future is occupying e 
thoughtful mind, this book cannot but achieve a 
umphant success. 


Tus Lire or Peren tun Great. Com 
authentic sources. New York: 
2 vols. 18mo. 


Two more volumes of the excellent ‘* Hourehold Libra- 
ry ” are judiciously devoted to an authentic and ioterest- 
ing biography of thatable and eccentric northern sovereign 
who laid the foundation of the modern greatness of Kus- 
sia. The material bas been from various 
sources, not easily ible to the 1 reader, and 
oy been skilfully employed. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 

Co. 
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ror ApveRTising.— Tiventy-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition fourteen in printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 

No. 22 Winter Street. 

Premature Loss of the Mair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out In hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50.cents a bottle. augl3tf 


NOW READY, 
A New Edition of that Valuable and Beautiful Work, 


MILCH COWS 


—AND— 


AR MINS: 
BY CHABLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of A 


ture. Fully and Beautifully Illustrated with 
Engravings. 12mo.,416 pp. Price $1 25. 


A Good Book on Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming. 

A man had some friends to dine with him, and after 
they appeared to be fully sated with good things, he 
urged them to try a pie before him, which he had not 
himself tasted. it,” said he, am sureit’s good, 
for I know who made it.” For the same reason we now 
commend to general attenticn a new book just out, on 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming, by Charles L. Flint, Esq., 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. 
We have not yet found time to critically examine the 
work, but ‘*‘ we know it is good, for we know who made 
it.” Few writers of agricultural books have the patience 
to ine their subj ly, and to devote the 
necessary amount of time and labor required to make 


their works really valuable. One of that few we think 


Mr. Flint to be. On this account, as well as from a gen- 
eral look through it, we conclude that this work is the 


most complete and most valuable one of the kind pub- 
lished in this country. It is a large 12mo, containing 
416 pages, with 128 illustrations, and can’t but be useful 
as well as interesting to all who have aught to do with 
the subject of which it treats. Price, $1 25.—Moore's 
Rural New Yorker, 


PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 


13 Winter Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents through- 
out the country. 
N. B —Copies will be sent, m receipt of 


the advertised price. A dollar bill and Weight three-cent 
stamps may be enclosed and sent by letter to the pub- 
lishers, for a single copy. Or ten copies will be sent to 
any address in the United States, postage, or freight paid, 
for ten dollars. 

Any bookfeller. 


» periodical agent, or can 
=? @ copy by mail, if reques 


at the wholesale 


Agents wanted in every county in the United States, to 
a of this new and instructive work, which is in 
universal demand, and which needs only to be seen and 
examined in order to be appreciated by that numerous 
and intelligent class for whom it was especially designed. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 
HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
= a@ tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 


Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


F. SHAW, 
may28 tf 174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


WANTED, 
5 active yauee men to act as local and travelling 
agents, ina easy, useful and 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 onl 
required. No patent medicine or book business. all 
particulars given free to all who enclote ten cents and 
address GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
june4 8m Hookset, N. H. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


— aT THE— 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 31 BROMFIELD STREET. 
TS magoificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
phenomena of nature is now open to the public 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10P M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the hand 
of taste and They p us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of 

LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS. 


Admission, 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
16 cents. CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


NAHANT ILLUSTRATED. 


SILSBY, CASE & Co., 
299 12 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Have just taken splendid Photographic Views, on a 
, of the most prominent points of interest in and 
about Nahant, including views of the principal summer 
dences These pictures are equal to the best speci- 
mens of photography ever executed in this country. 

8. 0. & Co. have recently taken a series of views of 
Niagara, which are unsurpassed in their fidelity to nature 
and artistic execution. 

SOMETHING NEW. 
A Liquid Coffee Sepestee to All. 
HE un has the that 
he has ted arrangements for the manufacture 


REAL FRENCH COFFEE, 


which he claims will equal if it does not surpass the best 
Coffees of the The of Paris. It is made under the — 
tion of Mons. Fontarive, of Paris, who is familiar 
with the ay aey and a single trial of the article 
will satisfy every ly that it is 


The Best Coffee in the World. 
of the most delicious coffee can be made at a moment 


It is put up in neat pint and half-pint bottles, and 
sold at a very moderate price. 
For sale wholesale and retail at our. 
PRINCIPAL TEA WAREHOUSE, 
198 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Alse—At the Branch Stores, 
110 CouRT STRERT 
65 UNION STREET, 
BEaCH STREET, 
664 WASHINGTON STREET. 


july80 THOMAS G.WHYTAL. 4w 
BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—aNp— 
COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Ne. 85 State Street. 

OANS negotiated, and all other business con 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, ‘cad dene 
eral Brokerage Business. 
Will be made on al? parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
rates,and DRAFTS for sale on all 


rinci 
Fas WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Conseezentents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
wM. DAVE, JOSEPH DAVIS, 
eowly” 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


ADIES’ KID GLOVES by the 
application of Gantophile. Sold 
BROWN, 


F 
augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


payee i le lens Microscopes for 35 cents. A 

fly's leg resem bles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 

a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 

structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 

different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 

$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 

ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 


OUR NAME in Gilt Letters, (adhesive ) 
Size 1 inch, ome cent each; 2 inches, twe 
cents; 3 inches ‘three cents, etc., with red stamp to 
Pay return postage. Grand chance fer agents! 12 al- 
ts, one inch, for $1; two inch, 8 for $1; three 
inch, 6 for $1—assorted colors. Address 
GEORGE K. SNOW, 
PATHFINDER RAILWAY GUIDE OFFICE, 


july30 3w Boston, Mass. 
HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 
114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. 4w july30 


BURNETT'S KALLISTON. 
AS: a Wash fer the Complexion, it has no 
ual; it is distinguished for its soothing and puri- 
fyio “efiect: allaying all tendencies to inflammation. It 
also a powerful cleanrer of the skin, removing tan, 


Sreckles, pimples, and all discolorations. These, with its 


and roperties, render it an indis- 


miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon res my topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelet ketch raphies, 
adventures, foreign and any bews, wit ber humor, 
and poetic ‘gems. Sent by mail for $2 a year, and for 
sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per co 

M. M. BALLO » Boston, Mass. 


PERATIC VIOLIN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
Containing thorough instructions, and a large va- 
tiety of Operatic and other music. By D. M. H. May. 
Price, $1. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREBRT, BOSTON. 
PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
jy2 3m NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 

BOOK BINDING. 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 

At No. 22 Winter Street, 

BOSTON. 

Battov’s Hovss. 


of every lady. Prepared 
only by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. 
Fa sale by Dealers generally; price fifty cents a 
augl3 


EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TUBE3—the 


elegantly ipes. Mounti and re- 
pairing at short notice. - 
F. BROWN, 


augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, 


HEADACHE, 

HRONIC sick, or nervous Headache is generally de- 

pendent on, or accompanied by impeired digestion, 
by which the circulation and nutrition of the brain are 

deranged, and the nervous centres vitiated. The PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP, by reinvigorating the digestive powers, 
lays the axe at the root of the tree; the brain me only 
nourished, the nervous symptoms cease, and the 
ache disappears. 


EAUTIFUL VIEWS PER STEAMER CANADA. 
Stereoscopic Views of English Lakes, Landscapes 
and Ruins, beuutifully colored. Also, views in Ireland 
and Palestine. For sale by 
JOSEPH L. BATES. 
augt 8w 129 WASHINGTON STREET. 


NEW EDITION 
OF THE 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU, 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 
MATURBRIN ™. BALLOU. 


HE steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, the first week of its publication, speaks 
more for its intrinsic merit than any review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand. to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyhood of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful life. The labors 
of faith, of mental culture, of physical endussnce, and 

of public application, are thoroughly delineated. 
follow ng notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 

with which it has been received by good judges: 


“Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has discharged his filial task 
io a most able and acceptable manner; with unaffected 
candor, and no disposition to magnify his miasion.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

‘* The writer has aimed to let his father become, as far 
= ible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 

himself speaks, aro wonderful consistency. = 

** It is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
ten by one who knew the subject of it at home.” —Rev. 
0. A. Skinner, 


“Phe author has #0 admirably rmed his work, as 
the ——, of father’s character.” 


wae is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, editor of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a fine taste and great dis- 
crimination.” — Boston Evening Gazette. 
** Few writers have better understood the true aim of 
Dogrephy our author, as shown by this work.” 
A. A. Mi 


“The style of the author is smooth, cultivated, and 
finished; no straining after highly-wrought, flowery dic- 
tion, and no deseending to lightness or frivolity. 1 
New York Ch. Ambassador 

“The work is history, faithfal ‘ive, graphically, 
and truly recorded.”"— Olive Branch. 

‘Those who have heard ‘ Father Ballou ’ discourse, or 
who have read his sterling works, will be sure to obtain 
the present publication. It is accompanied with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the good man.”— Boston Bee. 


‘The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 


ral style, at any radiant with flashes of that eloquence 
which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of simplicity, the — of nature, and the out- 
gushing of feeling.”—Rev. C. F. Le Fevre. 

‘* The present volume embodies the ae! of his pub- 
lic, as well as his private trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is —— set forth in a manner as creditable 
to the to the excellence of the 
venerable subject. 1 Boston Post. 


“ The biographer is well known as one of the most vig- 
orous and successful writers connected with the Boston 
press, and the present volume will add much to his well- 
earned reputation.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** We seem to see him in this book, as he appeared to us 
in life.—a man of a mild, gentle, 
ae with the simplicity of a child, ‘and the wis- 
dom of a sage.”’— Vermont Ch. Repository. 

The reader will find himself loth to lay the book aside 
until he shall have finished it, after reading a few con- 
secutive pages. By addressing a line, sate to the 
publisher, and enclosing one dollar, the containing 
an accurate steel likeness of the "subject, will be —_ 
free of postage, to any of the United States. 
sale, wholesale and retail, by the — 

TOMPKINS, 
No. 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Coe.’ 


American, Frencn, Hom@opataic, AND VANILLA Premium 
CuocoLats, Preparsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pastsz, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBLs Hom@oparuHic anp Drers- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND Crackgp Cocoa, 


oak end delivious beverages 


For more than three. ofa manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment MOF children. inval 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea a 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspept ‘ic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m’ 18 Dorchester, Mass. 


TONE DOLLAR. -41 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


i>} There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 
(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 
(OG Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 
{> Over twelve hundred pages of eae matter per 
as for the unprecedented price of one dollar 
If is just such a work as any father, SEER 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 
~ In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 
co It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen rs experience on the Boston press. 
voted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
misceilany, wit and humor. 
(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 
(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 116,000 copies! 
(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the M: ne for ove year. 
oe Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
dollars. 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


tO Pho hs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this Office, on rea- 


—, MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in cne week. 


terms. Parties at a distance, by designa’ 
pe ving is desired, will be answered by return 
the price at once given. tf. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings. and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 


law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
cents each, or siz: copies, pest paid, one dollar. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tar Consrmatons or Cuna, 


A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. wih in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a 1 
ter. Written for us by. .F. CLINTON 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tus Paorusr 
or THs Boumern Watp. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
Il, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Ove Lavy or THs 
Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 
a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 
Written for us BUNTLINE, 


THE TURKISH SLAVE; or, Tux Dump Dwane or 


ConstantinoPLe. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world grap ly 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
FITZ-HERN: or, Tue Rover or raz Inise Stas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tat Wanvenine Bons- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories ot the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by........+++- Dz. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tas Hunter Sry or 

Vinainia. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 


scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. e 
Written for us by.........-- SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Tax Russian anv Crncassuan 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 


detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 
Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE SEA LION: or, Tas Privateer or THe 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 


Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tar Scour or raz Svs- 


quenanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue or tux 
Wavs. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by..... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tuz Reevia- 
TORS AND MopgeRaTors. This is a mostcaptivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, fall of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............Dn. J. H. ROBINSON. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Taz Scouncs or tux Anrmzs. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by...........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SEA LARK: or, Quaproon or Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tse Sranisn Cava- 
tier. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........8SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Taz Buccanrsr or 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, p ed by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tus Rover's 
Captive. This isa true sea story. written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is us 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 

RED HAND: or, Tue Caviser or ras Caan- 
wet. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered eo closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written fof us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tus Szcrers or Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and contaiving a most inteneely interesting piot. 

Written for us by...... BYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
(> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


— 


THE TROTTING PARK, SOUTH END. 

The accompanying engraving is a sketch of a 
scene on the Trotting Park, at the South End, 
= 2.40 play” in 

presence of a group li 8 

of both sexes, for be it 
and better portion of humanity take nearly as 
much interest in the performances of fast trotters 
as the uglier and worse division of the human 
race.” This was evinced three ago, in this 
very locality, during the Agricultural Fair, when 
the “ trials of s ” (they were not races—rac- 
ing is wicked) always found the seats filled with 
lovely and virtuous maids and matrons, watching 
the track with the intensest interest, and from 
their bright eyes raining inspiration on the driv- 
ers, as they were reining their flying steeds. And 
Bostonians may well take an interest in such 
sports, for the American trotter is a New Eng- 
land notion. Years ago, farther back than the 
memory of this deponent runneth, a certain horse 
named the “ Boston Blue,” astounded the whole 
country by his performances. This wonderfal 
animal actually did travel a mile in three min- 
utes, which, in his day, was lightning speed. 
Bat the present is a faster generation. There is 
not a respectable livery stable in the city which 
does not own half a dozen hack horses capable of 
making that time, at least, and a few pets that 
can travel “low down in the thirties.” In fact, 


frequently held here. It is leased by a gentleman 
of this city who sells tickets to persons desirous 
of driving, or having their horses trained there. 
Occasionally a “ trial of speed ” 

takes place on the ground, and then admittance 
is obtained by the public on the payment of a 
smali admission fee. Lying nearly on the line 
of the horse railroad, and within a short walk of 
the centre of the scene, such an exhibition 
always attracts great crowds of spectators. 

HOW TO CLEAR OFF A POACHER. 

“ You once spoke of firing at a poacher,” said 
my friend ; “ how did that occur *” 

The old man gave one of his quiet smiles, as 
he replied, “ I ought to beashamed to tell that sto- 
ry, sir, but I was very young at the time, and as 
you have asked me, you shall have it. 

“ One night the under-keeper reported that a 
fellow had arrived at a public house in the neigh- 
borhood, and was boasting that he had left Lon- 
don with only 5s., walked the whole way, and 
now had his pockets full of gold, picked up by 
poaching as he came along. I was starting on 
my rounds at the time, and called in to see him. 
He was sitting at the fire, and had evidently been 
drinking y- At the first glance J saw that 
he was a bad one, more like a returned convict 
or a housebreaker, than a poacher ; indeed I had 
reason to believe that he was both ; 


me that I had been sold, and that the fellow’s 
object in making the bet was to discover the 
birds’ roosting place. The more I considered 
of it the clearer it appeared, and I could have 
knocke@my head against the wall to think how 
stupidly I had been taken in. The only conso- 
lation left me was, that if he visited cover 
again, I would be there before him. 

“ The evening I mounted my pony, called at 
the public house as if on my way to Stirling, 
saw the poacher, who had only just left his . 
and rode on for a couple of miles, when I turned 
down a lane which brought me back to the lodge 
through the forest. 

“Soon after nightfall I took my gun and 
started for the cover. It was bright moonlight, 
and there was a little snow on the ground, so 
that you could see an object a long way off. I 
lay down about sixty yards from the trees where 
he made the unsuccessful attempt, and waited 
quietly the result. Hour after hour passed away, 
and still no came. It was bitterly cold, 
and had I remained much longer I would have 


certainly fallen asleep, and aps never awak- 
ened ; so I was just about to give it up and re- 
turn to put a watch upon the house, when I heard 
footsteps in the snow, and the next moment a 
man made his appearance. It was my friend, 
but so disguised 
possibly have recognized 


at but for the dog I could not 
him. He had ona 


never came back, and in his haste forgot to pay 

“T visi spot in the morning, picked 
up a good paling evidently for part 
oan barrel was sawn off, and it was otherwise 
disguised. Except a few bits of wool from the 
stockings and some dog’s hair, there was no trace 
of any harm being done, though he must have 
been pretty severely stung, for my gun carried 
far and hard. He was surely a rare one for run- 
ning. I measured his footsteps in the snow, 
and every stride was eighteen inches lon 
than my own, though I could run a bit m at 

time. 

“T told my old master of it the next time we 
went out shooting He tried to look 
grave at first, for he was a magistrate ; but it 
wouldn’t do, and leaning against a tree, he 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. It 
got wind in the country, and for a long time af- 
terwards I was very little troubled with ‘ aime 


"—Game Preserving in 
reland. 


THE FRENCH PULPIT. 

We might expect in the puipit of the nation 
which has pre-eminently the reputation of wit, epi- 
gram and repartee, some signs of this national 
characteristic. We find, on the contrary, very 
little wit in French sermons—less than in those 


a three minute horse is “ now! ” on the road; 
for there are always to be found, of a fine after- 
noon, a few flyers waiting to pick ” customers, 
who can make much better time we take the 
statements of their owners, about every horse on 
the road is a three rainute horse; and yet, to the 
uninitiated, a three minute gait appears a rushing 
one. 

The speed- which characterizes New England 
horses, is the result of careful breeding and care- 
ful training. It requires great skill, great pa- 
tience and good temper to bring out and devel- 
op the points of a trotter. and regular 
exercise is necessary to develop and strengthen 
his muscles; long walks, minute attention to 
feeding and stabling, and very careful handling. 
American trotters have achieved a world-wide 
reputation, and the fame of such animals as Lady 
Suffolk and Flora ‘Temple has pervaded Europe 
It would seem as if even the English, with all 
their horse-lore, are unable to compete with us in 
this respect. When an English or French gen- 
tleman is desirous of fairly flying over the road, 
he is under the necessity of importing horses 
from this side of the Aulantic. Louis Napoleon 
has, on several occasions, recruited his stud from 
the United States, and his favorite team is a pair 
of American trotting horses. The trotting-park 
at the South End is not, and never has been, a 
race-course, though trials of speed have been 


SCENE IN THE TROTTING PARK, SOUTH END, BOSTON. 


or he spoke a good deal about Australia, and 
left a skeleton key behind when heleft. His dog, 
evidently the best of the two, was beside him, 
and knew me for an enemy as soon as I came in, 
for he retreated into a corner, and never took his 
eyes off me while I remained. Afier a time we 
got into conversation. He made no secret of his 
profession, which was, , partly assumed 
to cover a worse; spoke 
of catching game, and very slightingly of Sco 
keepers. Among other things, he said he could 
clear a cover pheasants in ht, 
smoking them with a preparation of su 

he had invented. ot 

“*J don’t believe that,’ said I shortly. 

“« Will you take a bet, keeper?’ said he, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket and pulling out a 
handful of gold and silver. 

“I was wrong to do it, but the fellow vexed 
me—which was, perhaps, what he wanted. So 
I did, and he agreed to settle it at once. In ten 
minutes he was ready to start, and I brought him 
to a small fir cover full of pheasants. hether 
he could really do what he said or not, I cannot 
say; but after spending an hour or two in the 
operation, he did not succeed in securing a bird, 
and we returned to the public house, when in a 
few moments he drank Dimeelf speechless, and I 
left him. 

“T had scarcely lain down when it flashed across 


smock-frock, broad brimmed hat, knee-breeches, 
and long white stockings. The dog kept close 
to his heels, but seemed ill at ease, rearing up 
every now and then on its hind legs like a fox, 
and snuffing the air, as if it knew there was an 
enemy near, which I strongly suspect it did. 
Fortunately the wind was blowing towards me, 
or I should have been discovered at once. The 
master, too, seemed uneasy, and stood leaning 
ning. 

“ What to de now I could not tell. My legs 
were so stiff with the cold that to catch him with 
sixty yards of a start was out of the question, 
and though — sure of his identity, I could 
not have sworn to him. But the poacher himself 
soon brought matters to a conclusion. Stepping 
forward a few paces towards the trees he raised 
his gun to his shoulder ; almost unconsciously I 
did the same to mine, and taking aim at the 
stockings, which stood out white as snow against 
the trunk of a tree, pulled the trigger. The re- 

rt was followed by a yell from master and dog. 
P heard footsteps going straight away at a tre- 
mendous pace, and started myself in an opposite 
direction, warming as I ran, so that in ten min- 
utes, if we both kept on at the same rate, there 
must have been nearly four miles of country be- 
tweenus. Good material for an alibi, as I thought 
afterwards ; but there was no occasion for it—he 


of England and Germany, far less than in those 
of Italy. Where there is most room for humor, 
where there is a temptation to say that which may 
provoke smiles, the temptation is resisted and the 
Opportunity lost. The prevailing —_ is grave, 
serious, oftener solemn than playful. Such writers 
as About, Houssaye and Gautier have no imitat- 
ors among preachers. In scores of French ser- 
mons that we have read, we do not recollect one 
single saying that would pass as a witticism in the 
cafes of the Boulevards. A change in this re- 
8 has come within the last twenty years, since 

romantic school began to decline. ‘The spirit 
of that school allowed what the severe taste of 
the classic school rejected as profane. The near- 
est approach to wit which we find in the French 
pulpit now is in the use of what Cardinal Maury 
calis in his treatise ‘des mots heureux ;”’ such, 
for instance, as Colani uses, where he speaks of 
Jesus seeking to vanquish the “insolent repug- 
nance of a Nathaniel;” or of halt converted 
men “ a themselves on the circumference, 

a 


losing this fault and gaining that virtue ;” or 0 
mercy, that “in organizing it, men smother it 
under its organs.” There are many ex- 
pressions in nch sermons which might, in 


Germany, pass for bon mots, but rarely any that 
would be to convulse the company over 
the. tables of the Trois Freres or the saloons in the 
Champs Elysees.—Christian Examiner. 
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